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PREVOST  PARADOL. 

[Trmnilated  for  Etcbt  Saturdat,  from  Le  Soleil.] 

As  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  full  of  accounts  of  the  reception  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  as  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  we 
have  thought  his  biography  would  at  this  time  be 
particularly  interesting. 

The  mother  of  Mons.  Prevost  Paradol  was  Mme. 
Faradol,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tragic  actresses 
of  the  French  Comedy.  Old  frequenters  of  the 
theatre  still  remember  her,  and  instance  with  com¬ 
mendations  her  acting  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
drama.  His  father  was  a  major  in  the  imperial 
army,  who  was  put  on  half-pay  in  1815,  he  then 
being  thirty  years  old.  He  had  no  income  but  his 
paltry  half-pay.  Mme.  Paradol  had  her  own  opin¬ 
ions  upon  the  subject  of  education.  She  insisted  the 
first  thing  her  son  should  learn  should  be  a  modem 
foreign  language.  She  managed,  not  without  great 
effort,  to  secure  his  admission  to  a  boarding-school 
where  only  English  children  were  received.  Of  a 
truth,  mothers  have  happy  inspirations !  Who  can 
measure  the  influence  wliich  this  early  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  has  exerted  on  the  tastes, 
ideas,  and  the  fortunes  of  Prevost  Paradol  ? 

When  he  reached  the  age  to  begin  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  sent  to  Mons.  Bellaguet’s 
schooL  The  pupils  of  this  school  arc  obliged  to 
attend  the  lectures  delivered  at  Bourbon  College 
(which  is  now  known  as  Lycde  Bonaparte).  Prevost 
Paradol  had  just  lost  his  mother,  and  was  kept  by 
Mons.  Bellaguet  out  of  a  sort  of  charity,  which  is 
not  rare  among  some  boarding-school  masters  of 
Paijs.  He  did  not  enjoy  among  his  schoolfellows 
that  consideration  paid  within  college  walls,  as  well 
as  in  society,  to  wemthy  children  or  to  pupils  distin- 
gnished  Iw  the  possession  of  the  first  places  in  the 
classes.  He  shrank  into  a  sort  of  haughty  misan¬ 
thropy. 

He  has  related,  under  the  veil  of  a  transparent 
fiction,  this  period  of  time,  which  was  the  saddest 
epoch  of  his  child-life.  The  passage  is  so  curious, 
it  throws  so  much  light  on  Provost  Paradol’s  charac¬ 
ter,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  quoting  a  few  lines 
of  it  I  extract  them  from  a  discourse  on  education 
which  won  a  second  prize  from  the  Academy  of 
moral  and  political  sciences :  — 

“  Repelled  from  the  classes*  routine  of  labor  by 
the  aridity  of  the  subjects,  by  the  wretched  methods, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  mechanical  application  which 
BO  attraction  made  easy,  I  was  at  the  same  time  di¬ 
verted  from  the  commerce  and  games  of  my  com¬ 
panions  by  an  increasing  misanthropy,  and,  above 


all,  by  the  unjust  severity  of  my  judgments.  An 
exaggerated  idea  of  liberty  and  law,  inspired  by 
my  very  isolation,  led  me  to  consider  the  empire 
of  some  scholars  over  others  as  a  crime,  and  the 
slightest  violation  of  equality  as  the  inevitable  and 
natural  privilege  of  cunning. 

“  Aided  by  a  fnend,  who  was  in  a  position  not 
unlike  mine,  I  surrounded  myself  with  a  sort  of 
rampart,  and  assured  myself  a  solitary  indepen¬ 
dence.  I  refused  to  see  around  me  anything  but  ty¬ 
rants,  flatterers,  and  subjects.  The  stubbornness  of 
my  resistance  and  the  harshness  of  my  criticisms 
daily  increased.  A  book,  in  which  our  masters  made 
us  read  nothing  but  words,  inflamed  me  with  its  ideas, 
agreed  wonderfully  with  my  rising  passions,  enno¬ 
bled  them  in  my  eyes,  and  gave  to  them  the  dignity 
of  virtue.  I  have  often  read  since  that  day  the  in¬ 
offensive  collection  entitled  Selectee  e  Profanis  Scrip- 
toribtis  HLstorice,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
it  should  have  had  on  my  childish  mind  an  action 
whose  duration  and  strength  I  cannot  forget. 

“  The  heroical  examples  of  resistance  to  oppression, 
of  contempt  for  injustice,  of  a  proud  independence  of 
the  soul  amid  the  wretchedness  of  the  Ixxly,  seemed 
to  me  to  challenge  imitation.  They  gave  to  my  con¬ 
duct  a  new  chsnacter  of  perseverance  and  pride. 
The  pomp  of  my  stoicism,  the  disproportion  which 
existed  between  my  misanthropy  and  its  causes,  be¬ 
tween  my  invectives  and  their  object,  could  not  es¬ 
cape  ridicule,  which  has  retained  within  college  walls 
that  mortal  power  it  seems  to  have  lost  in  society. 
Nevertheless  I  bore  this  ridicule,  I  was  vain  of  the 
merited  nicknames  which  were  applied  to  me,  and 
my  isolation  increased  with  my  pride. 

“  As  the  studies  forced  on  me  continued  irksome, 

I  kept  on  the  defensive  in  this  direction  likewise, 
and  saw,  in  my  commerce  with  my  masters,  nothing 
but  a  portion  of  my  trials.  Therefore  I  performed 
my  daily  tasks  as  an  unjust  tribute  levied  on  my 
peace  and  quiet,  and  I  diminished  their  weight  as 
much  as  I  could.  Punishment  was  in  my  sight  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  temporary  increase  of  this  periomcal  bur¬ 
den,  and  in  my  leisure  moments  I  would  write  in 
advance  some  pensums  for  my  days  of  misfortune. 
But  education  and  my  masters  occupied  little  place 
in  my  life :  I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  my  thoughts 
and  passions.” 

Re-read  carefully  this  interesting  chapter  of  au¬ 
tobiography.  You  may  discover,  even  so  early,  in 
this  impassioned  and  haughty  child,  frenzied  for 
equality,  and  capable  of  vehement  anger  towards 
the  oppressor,  all  the  leading  traits  which  afterwards 
characterized  the  man  and  the  writer.  , 

English  again  withdrew  him  firom  this  savage-like  j 
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isolation.  The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  had 
just  then  been  oi^anizcd  on  the  br^kdest  bases  in  the 
colleges.  Young  Provost  Paradol  naturally  joined 
the  English  class,  and  he  was  easily  the  first  scholar 
in  it.  The  English  professor  was  an  excellent  and 
acute  man,  who  discovered  particular  talents  in  his 
upil,  and  became  attached  to  him.  He  is  well 
nown  in  universi^  circles  by  his  school-books ; 
among  them  is  an  English  and  French  Dictionary. 
I  mean  Mr.  Fleming. 

We  all  of  us  find,  when  we  glance  backwards  over 
our  school  life,  some  professor’s  name  which  raises 
agreeable  souvenirs  in  our  breast.  ’T  was  he  who 
first  cleared  our  mind,  opened  the  road  of  life  to  us, 
and  gave  us  confidence  in  ourselves.  We  date  from 
him  our  accession  to  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  Prdvost  Paradol’s  Providence. 

He  lent  Prcvost  Paradol  books  which  the  college 
inspector  dared  not  seize.  The  young  pupil  de¬ 
voured  Swift’s  works,  and  was  in  course  of  time  so 
familiar  with  them  as  to  know  them  almost  by  heart. 
At  the  same  time  more  liberty  was  allowed  him ;  he 
was  teased  less.  He  took  up  the  works  of  our  great 
writers  and  read  them  with  that  furious  avidity 
which  belongs  to  youth.  He  read  Jean  Jacejues 
Rousseau  with  delight,  and  in  this  way,  against  col¬ 
lege  laws,  and  despite  professors,  gave  himself  a 
course  of  instruction  which  was  to  prove  very  useful 
to  him  later  in  life. 

He  transferred  to  the  regular  tasks  of  college  some¬ 
thing  of  that  activity  which  he  expended  on  unlaw¬ 
ful  studies.  As  he  rose  into  higher  cla.«8C8  he  ob¬ 
tained  better  places.  When  he  reached  the  second 
class  he  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  general 
examination  of  all  the  colleges  of  Paris.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  Latin  composition.  He  obUuned  the  eighth 
prize. 

When  he  reached  the  Rhetoric  cla.ss  he  found 
Hippolyte  Taine,  the  author  of  “  English  Literature,” 
and  other  well-known  works.  Taine  was  going 
through  this  class  a  second  time  (adopting  the  ex¬ 
cellent  habit  which  was  then  commonly  practised  by 
the  best  pupils) ;  Prevost  Paradol  and  Taine  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  Taine,  whose  philosophical 
vocation  was  already  quite  evident,  had  a  sort  of 
adoration  for  Spinoza.  Prevost  Paradol  began  to 
worshm  the  same  philosopher.  He  at  tlie  same  time 
read  History  with  great  relish.  He  read  Tacitus ; 
and  the  fnglitful  pictures  which  the  Roman  historian 
drew  of  despotism  threw  him  into  those  transports 
of  indignation  which  youth  alone  feels. 

He  began  to  work  seriously  and  with  passion. 
His  rank  in  classes  which  required  e.special  knowl¬ 
edge  was  always  bad ;  but  he  was  from  the  outset 
at  the  head  of  the  class  of  French  composition,  and 
he  retained  it  to  the  last.  At  the  general  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  colleges  of  Paris  ne  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  this  class  and  in  the  cla.s8  of  history. 

_He  had  in  philosophy  the  extra  prize,  which  is  the 
prize  of  French  dissertation.  He  had  ai^ed  all 
the  year  with  his  professor,  Mons.  Uarni,  the  emi¬ 
nent  translator  of  Kant.  He  urged  Spinoza’s  views. 
Professors  in  those  days  were  not  as  restricted  as 
they  are  now  in  teaching  speculative  philosophy. 
The  professors  took  delight  in  the  wakening  of 
young  minds,  and,  far  from  constraining  them  under 
harsh  discipline,  they  favored  their  boldness  with 
indulgent  complaisance. 

The  professors  did  not  limit  their  labors  to  teach¬ 
ing  a  catechism,  to  commenting  a  Credo.  Theyr 
were  inquisitive  to  discover  the  objections  their 
lectures  raised,  even  when  they  found  it  no  easy 


task  to  reply  to  them.  It  must,  ’t  is  true,  be  con¬ 
fessed  this  method  was  attended  with  terrible  incon¬ 
veniences  :  young  men  learned  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  is  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  in  a  well-governed  state. 

'The  question  proposed  to  the  pupils  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  philosophical  dissertation  was  to  prove 
Grod’s  existent*e.  Prdvost  Paradol  collected,  in  a 
very  well-writtim  dissertation,  all  the  testimony 
given  by  the  schools.  It  was  nothing  but  a  college 
composition,  written  in  a  rhetorical  style ;  but  the 
reader  felt  in  it  a  sort  of  secret  taste  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  malice.  This  scholar  had  already  the 
art,  which  he  was  subsequently  to  carry  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  perfection,  of  hinting  everything  he  was 
unable  to  say;  of  making  opposition,  less  by  the 
express  terms  he  used,  than  by  a  general  tone  of 
style,  so  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  be  laid  hold  of. 

This  composition  struck  the  judges  very  much; 
Mons.  Vacherot  especially  received  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  from  it.  He  was  then  the  Director  of  Studies 
at  the  High  Normal  School.  The  judges  instantly 
hunted  in  the  heap  of  copies  for  Provost  Paradol’s 
Latin  composition.  It  was  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page  full  of  the  grossest  blunders.  This  increased 
their  astonishment.  Pupils  of  high  standing  com¬ 
monly  wrote  Latin  a  great  deal  oetter  than  they 
wrote  French.  They  wrote  like  Cicero,  because 
they  wrote  nothing  but  Cicero. 

Mons.  Vacherot  made  inquiries  about  the  author 
of  the  dissertation.  He  was  then  hunting  recruits 
for  philosophical  chairs.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  young  man  who  was  so  poor  a  Latin  scholar, 
and  yet  evinced  so  much  talent,  who  avowed  such  Iree 
opinions  in  philosophy,  and  took  such  liberties  with 
Latin  grammar,  would  prove  a  Descartes  or  a  Male- 
branche.  Mons.  Vacherot  determined  to  open  the 
High  Normal  School  to  him.  1 

PnSvost  Paradol  himself  was  e.xtrcmely  uncertain 
when  he  quit  college  what  course  to  adopt.  Had 
he  followed  his  own  inclinations,  he  would  have 
studied  law.  He  felt  some  talents  for  speaking. 
He  had  a  sort  of  vague  presentiment  that  he  would 
engage  in  politics  one  of  these  days,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  a  single 
jKilitical,  economical,  or  social  question  without  hav¬ 
ing  studied  law  and  its  history.  But  legal  studies 
are  long  and  costly ;  it  was  necessary  to  live,  in  the 
mean  time ;  and  Prevost  Paradol’s  father  was  not 
rich.  1 

There  was  then  a  ‘«)rt  of  current  which  bore  to  ' 
the  High  Normal  School  all  the  prizemen  of  the  j 
general  examination.  Prdvost  Paradol  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  liorne  on  with  the  others,  and  presented 
himself  with  all  his  comrades.  He  was  first  in 
French  composition  and  history;  twentieth  in  Latin 
composition ;  and  a  long  ways  behind  in  everything 
else. 

He  would  have  been  refused  as  of  right  but  for 
Mons.  Vacherot’s  intervention,  because  the  High 
Normal  School  was  established  to  give  France  good 
professors,  and  not  brilliant  newspaper  writers. 

Mons.  Vacherot  had  secret  designs  upon  the  young 
man.  He  insisted  the  latter  should  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  eligible  candidates,  although  at  the  foot 
of  the  list.  'The  day  of  oral  examination  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  designs  to  all  the  professors,  and  they 
asked  Prdvost  Paradol  easy  questions.  Mons.  Dcs- 
chanel,  among  others,  made  him  translate  the  first 
eight  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  candidate  got  through 
as  well  as  he  could.  He  was,  by  an  especial  favor, 
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admitted  the  twentieth  on  the  list  There  were  ad¬ 
mitted  twenty  pupils  that  year. 

I  still  see  him  as  he  was  then ;  he  was  thin,  with 
an  elegant  shi^,  a  &ce  sparkling  with  biUng  fun, 
and  eyes  full  of  fire.  We  judged  each  other  quick¬ 
ly  at  school,  and  with  that  implacable  seventy  of 
yoiiUi  still  unlearned  in  the  dissimulations  of  thought 
and  the  attenuations  of  language.  We  called  each 
other  “  fool  ”  and  “  idiot  ”  with  astonishing  facility ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  called  each  other  great 
man  to  our  face,  without  cracking  a  smile.  Happy, 
happy  days ! 

Pi^vost  Faradol  was  instantly  reco^ized  and  sa¬ 
luted  as  a  master  among  us.  We  noticed  even  then 
in  his  school  tasks  that  ample  and  polished  style  to 
which  he  was  subsequently  to  give  so  much  grace 
and  lightness.  I  still  remember  the  first  composition 
of  his  we  read.  It  was  a  comparison  between  Xen¬ 
ophon’s  Economics  and  Cato’s  Rustic  Things.  He 
charmed  us  by  that  voluminous  style  whose  move¬ 
ment  was,  nevertheless,  thoroughly  French;  and  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  solemn  tone  which  threw  everyboily 
into  good  humor  at  my  expense,  “  Pay  your  best 
attention ;  here  comes  a  great  writer  I  ” 

Pr6voet  Paradol,  spurred  by  success,  undertook 
with  incredible  ardor  to  repair  the  defects  of  his 
early  education.  He  determined  to  be  the  first  in 
every  class,  and  he  was  the  first  in  every  class.  He 
made  Latin  verse  ;  he  delved  Greek  themes ;  he  en¬ 
tered  at  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  by  especial  favor ; 
he  was  the  head  of  the  class  the  following  year.  At 
the  same  time  he  read  a  great  deal.  The  High 
Normal  School  possesses  one  of  the  best  selected 
libraries  to  be  found  in  any  public  establishment  in 
Paris.  This  library  was  cmened  to  us  liberally.  Pre- 
Tost  Paradol  loved  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  stud¬ 
ied  him  incessantly.  His  too  long  commerce  with 
this  writer,  whose  ideas  are  often  false,  and  with  this 
declamatory  style,  would  perhaps  have  spoiled  him  ; 
but  he  lived  among  men  who  adored  Voltaire,  and 
who  loved  short  phrases  and  accurate  words.  We 
all  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  simple  style  at  the 
High  Normal  School. 

During  the  vacation  between  the  second  and  third 
years  of  nis  life  at  the  High  Normal  School  he  saw 
the  list  of  subjects  of  essays,  for  the  best  of  which 
the  French  Academy  proposed  to  give  prizes.  One 
of  these  subjects  was  a  Eulogy  on  Bemardin  de  St. 
Pierre.  He  fired  up  at  once.  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre  was  the  disciple  of  his  friend  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  He  was,  conseqiftntly,  very  familiar  with 
his  works.  He  wrote  the  eulogy  in  a  few  days,  and, 
with  the  superb  confidence  of  youth,  sent  it  to  the 
French  Academy,  where  he  had  nobody  to  recom¬ 
mend  him. 

This  boldness  proved  successful.  The  eul(^  was 
a  work  of  mediocrity,  a  school-boy’s  essay,  taken  as 
a  whole ;  but  some  pages,  written  in  a  very  delicate 
and  feeling  style  about  Paul  and  Virginia,  struck 
Mons.  Villemain,  an  excellent  judge  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  These  pages  may  be  found  in  Les  Essais  de 
Politique  et  de  Litteralure,  where  the  author  has 
preserved  them,  condemning  all  the  rest  to  oblivion. 
Mons.  Villemain  proposed  this  compmition  for  the 
first  prize.  Mons.  Victor  Cousin  insisted  the  first 
prize  should  be  given  to  Caro,  his  disciple  and  old 
pupil  in  the  High  Normal  School.  Mons.  Villemain 
carried  the  day. 

This  prize  did  not  find  Provost  Paradol  at  the 
High  Normal  SchooL  He  qnitted  it  before  the 
usual  time,  in  consequence  of  the  political  events 
which  then  changed  the  destinies  ot  France,  —  the 


Coup  (TiltataC  the  2d  December,  1851.  We  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  politics,  and  carried  into  them 
the  passions  one  feels  in  one’s  twentieth  year.  We 
held  for  the  most  part  very  advanced  opinions.  If 
the  reader  will  remember  France  was  then  scarcely 
free  from  the  troubles  of  1848,  he  will  understand 
that  our  minds  and  tongues  were  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement 

In  1851  Provost  Paradol  was  head  of  the  section 
for  the  third  year,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  school,  gave  him  the  right  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  school.  He  went  straight  to  the  Head- 
Master  of  the  school,  followed  by  all  the  other 
heads  of  sections,  to  make  a  declaration  to  him. 
An  hour  afterwards  the  street  in  which  the  High 
Normal  School  was  situated  was  filled  with  soldiers, 
and  the  whole  school  onlered  to  stay  in  doors. 

Then  began  painful  days  for  everybody  in  univer¬ 
sity  circles.  Prevost  Paradol,  disgusted  with  the 
new  order  of  things  which  reigned  in  the  High 
Normal  School,  asked  for  leave  of  absence.  It  was 
granted  with  delight.  The  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  in  granting  it,  carried  his  kindness  so  ihr 
as  to  inform  him  the  years  he  had  spent  at  the 
school  were  effaced  from  the  book  of  his  life,  and 
would  not  be  reckoned  in  counting  his  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  One  thinks  seriously  of  retiring  pensions  in 
one’s  twentieth  year ! 

Prevost  Paradol  buried  himself  in  the  humble 
cottage  where  his  father  lived  on  his  narrow  half¬ 
pay.  The  prize  awarded  by  the  French  Academy 
could  not  last  long.  It  became  necessary  to  find 
some  lucrative  employment.  He  began  to  have  ac¬ 
quaintances.  He  had  entered  into  relations  with 
Mons.  Mignet,  who  took  a  very  great  deal  of  inters 
est  in  him.  He  saw  Mons.  Thiers  occasionally.  It 
was  one  of  our  professors  who  extricated  him  from 
his  embarrassment,  —  poor  Mons.  Gerusez,  whom 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  some  six  months  ago. 
This  excellent  man  had  a  heart  as  warm  as  ms 
mind  was  amiable.  No  one  could  know  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  without  laving  him  a  great  deal. 

He  exerted  himself  for  his  old  pupil,  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Mons.  Hachette.  The  celebrated 
editor  received  the  young  man  with  great  kindness. 
Did  he  discover  in  that  pleasing  physiognomy  a  fu¬ 
ture  writer?  Did  he  merely  desire  to  do  a  good 
deed?  I  know  not.  It  is  certain  he  saved  from 
poverty  and  its  temptations  the  unknown  young 
man  introduced  to  him. 

Mons.  Hachette  was  then  publishing  a  series  of 
histories  for  young  ladies.  An  universal  review  of 
history  was  the  cap-stone  of  the  edifice.  He  gave 
it  to  Prevost  Paradol  to  write,  paid  him  $  600  for 
doing  it,  paying  him  $  50  a  month  until  the  whole 
amount  of  money  agreed  on  had  been  paid.  Pre¬ 
vost  Paradol  found,  at  the  same  time,  employment 
at  Halevy’s  house,  and  very  agreeable  employment, 
which  was  well  paid.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
come  two  hours  a  week,  and  talk  of  letters  and  his¬ 
tory  with  two  extremely  well-bred  young  men.  The 
Halevy’s  were  old  friends  of  his  family,  and  the 
illustrious  composer  of  La  Juive  had  been  his  guar¬ 
dian. 

These  were  happy  days  for  him.  He  was  free 
from  want,  confident  in  the  future,  and  working 
with  might  and  main.  The  book  Mons.  Hachette 
desired  was  written  within  the  year,  and  appeared 
under  this  title,  —  Revue  de  VHistoire  Umverselle. 
It  passed  almost  unpereeived  then;  its  high  price 
($  2),  and  the  special  distinction  which  seem^  to 
be  attributed  to  it  by  the  title  of  its  collection  (his- 
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twiea  for  young  ladies),  repelled  the  maiority  of 
readers.  It  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  work,  better 
suited  for  teaching  thinking  men,  than  virtuous  little 
girls. 

Mons.  Hachette  has  since  separated  it  from  the 
publication  in  which  it  was  buried,  and  published  it 
apart,  and  its  success  has  been  considerable.  I  think 
men  in  society  would  find  it  very  useful.  It  pre¬ 
sents,  in  brief,  a  picture  of  the  universe,  and  of  time 
ast,  painted  by  a  very  firm  and  very  brilliant 
and. 

A  year  passed  in  the  company  of  the  great  his¬ 
torians  turned  all  of  Prdvost  Faradol’s  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  history.  Mons.  Mignet  urged  him  to  advance 
in  this  path.  He  proposed  him  an  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  :  The  Conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  in  which  arose 
this  curious  question.  Was  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  Henry  IV.  to  embrace  Catholicism,  to  ascend 
the  throne?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
France  for  him  to  have  remained  a  Protestant,  and 
to  have  eonverted  it  by  his  example  to  the  religion 
of  free  examination  ? 

Provost  Paradol  set  to  work  to  study  the  letters 
of  Duperron  and  d’Ossat,  and  ended  by  making  the 
subject  a  thesis  for  the  Sorbonnc.  He  aimed  to  be¬ 
come  a  professor,  and  the  first  step  towards  this  was 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

According  to  usage,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
add  a  Latin  with  his  French  thesis.  He  selected 
for  the  subject  of  his  Latin  thesis  Swift’s  works, 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  infancy. 
One  of  the  masters  of  the  Sorbonne,  one  of  our  pro¬ 
fessors  of  whom  all  of  us  have  retained  the  kindest 
recollections,  Mons.  Beiger,  was  good  enough  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  rather  bold  Latin  of  the  young  student  of 
the  Humanities.  The  grave  faculty  were  delighted 
by  this  easy  and  picturesque  speaker;  it  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  t)octor  of  Letters,  and  warmly 
recommended  him  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  then  look¬ 
ing  everj’where  for  new  men.  He  instantly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  French  Literature  in  the 
College  of  Aix  the  same  young  man  whom  he  had 
rebuffed  so  harshly  when  he  was  unknown,  but  who 
now  seemed  destined  to  run  a  brilliant  career.  Pre- 
voet  Paradol  accepted  without  hesitation.  Nothing 
kept  him  at  Paris.  He  had  lost  his  father. 

Although  in  the  mean  time  he  had  married,  and 
had  two  little  daughters,  he  was  able  to  set  out  from 
Paris  without  leaving  one  cent  of  debt  behind  him. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Prevost  Paradol’s 
character  is,  that  nobody  has  ever  known  how  to  ar¬ 
range  life  in  a  more  honorable  manner  than  he  has 
done.  He  loves  comfort,  and  docs  not  detest  lux¬ 
ury  ;  but  he  has  a  horror  for  everything  like  dissipa¬ 
tion.  He  has  never  known,  except  by  distant  hear¬ 
say,  those  doubtful  regions  of  makc-shiil  in  which 
so  many  people  have  perished,  and  which  almost  all 
of  us  have  traversed. 

He  lived  humbly  when  he  had  little,  giving  a 
great  deal  to  a  certain  dignity  of  outward  show, 
which  he  likes,  and  which  suits  well  with  him,  stint¬ 
ing  himself  in  everything  else.  Even  now  he  leads 
a  ufe  which  belongs  to  the  middle  class  in  some  re¬ 
spects  and  to  the  aristocracy  in  others,  but  which 
has  not  the  least  shadow  of  relation  with  that  un¬ 
classed  existence  which  some  people  stupidly  attrib¬ 
ute  to  bterary  men. 

He  set  out  with  his  family  for  Aix,  delighted  to 
inhabit  a  country  which,  he  was  told,  was  a^irable, 
and  fondly  imagining  to  establish  himself  perma¬ 


nently,  and  end  his  life  there.  It  is  a  singular  truth, 
that  at  every  halting-rface  of  life  man  persuades 
himself  he  has  reachea  destination,  and  makes  ar¬ 
rangements  to  live  and  die  there ;  while  it  often 
happens  Death  surprises  him  in  an  inn’s  chamber, 
where  he  alighted  to  spend  only  the  night ! 

Prdvost  Paradol  went  to  Aix  with  a  very  warm 
letter  to  the  Rector  of  the  Faculty  from  Mons.  Mig¬ 
net  The  Rector  consequently  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which 
the  young  professor  greatly  needed.  For  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  had,  while  appointing  him 
to  this  chair,  retained  prejudices  against  his  ideas, 
or  rather  against  his  tendencies,  which  Prdvoet  Pa- 
radol’s  future  career  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

He  pitched  his  tent  in  a  suburb  of  Aix.  The  house 
was  charming.  It  looked  on  a  large  garden,  in 
which  he  cultivated  flowers.  He  saw  his  children 
grow  around  him.  He  had,  to  crown  all,  something 
which  consoles  one  for  all  teasing  and  annoyance, 
and  gives  more  relish  to  all  domestic  happiness,  — 
great  success  in  his  new  profession. 

To  comprehend  the  universal  favor  he  won  at 
Aix,  one  must  know  what  are  our  small  provincial 
towns.  There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world 
where  one  feels  greater  fatigue.  There  is  little  to 
do.  There  are  few  ideas  to  move.  Mons.  Edmond 
About  said,  with  witty  maliciousness,  in  his  novel 
Madelon :  “  Death  in  those  towns  seemed  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  mere  slackening  of  life.”  Men  have  occu¬ 
pations  which  engixMS  their  time  and  occupy  their 
thoughts.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  fright¬ 
ful  vacuity  of  women’s  lives.  They  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
still  longer  hours  of  the  evening,  except  insipid  gos¬ 
sip  and  the  futile,  monotonous  incidents  of  house- 
keeiiing’s  daily  routine. 

When  amid  the  idle  life  the  great  news  suddenly 
spreads,  “  A  new  professor  is  coming !  ”  what  agi¬ 
tation  there  is  in  all  those  unoccupied  minds !  He 
is  a  young  man !  Everybody  is  roused.  In  the 
provinces  women  are  admitted  to  college  lectures 
as  they  arc  in  Paris  to  the  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France.  Mothers  get  their  dresses  ready.  Some 
of  them  inquire  the  subject  of  the  new  professor’s 
lectures.  Can  one  carry  one’s  daughters  to  them  ? 
The  daughters  of  course  die  to  go.  It  is  two  hours 
a  week  rescued  from  the  monotony  of  provincial 
life.  It  is  a  good  subject  of  conversation  for  dinners, 
balls,  and  visits.  It  is  too  —  let  me  whisper  this  — 
a  pleasure  to  look  at  a  ^ndsomc  man’s  face  as  long 
as  one  pleases,  without  hanging  down  one’s  eyelids, 
or  coni'essing  to  the  priest. 

Prdvost  Paradol’s  face  was  charming.  His  eyes 
possessed  extraordinary  vivacity,  his  physiognomy 
was  singularly  changing,  and  animated  with  all  the 
fire  of  intellect ;  his  smile  was  haughty  and  at  the 
same  time  anii.ablc ;  he  had  the  manners  of  the  best 
society,  with  a  certain  petulance  of  countenance 
which  betrayed  his  intellectual  activity. 

He  spoke,  and  everybody  was  delighted.  He  se¬ 
lected  for  the  subject  of  his  lectures  the  French  moT- 
alists,  Montmgne,  Larochefoucault,  Vauvenargues. 
What  a  harvest  of  delicate  and  acute  remarks! 
What  an  inexhaustible  text  for  oratorical  develop¬ 
ments! 

Prdvoet  Paradol  carried  into  his  lectures  that 
marvellous  facility,  that  sustained  eloquence,  and, 
above  all,  that  fulness  of  forms,  admired  in  his  writ¬ 
ten  style.  The  lectures  of  provincial  colleges  which 
are  addressed  especially  to  young  men  and  women 
cannot  do  without  oratorical  amplification.  No  one 
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indulged  in  this  oratorical  amplification  with  more 
sbunuancc,  and  at  the  same  time  with  more  grace, 
than  Provost  Paradol.  The  old  commonplace  of 
morals  or  philosophy  was  rejuvenated  in  his  hands. 
It  flowed  from  his  lips  with  an  inexhaustible  fluidity 
of  speech  which  recalled  Cicero  to  lettered  men. 
His  thoughts  are  not  always  very  original  or  very 
profound ;  they  delight  in  the  region  of  middle  ideas, 
which  has  always  been  most  accessible  to  the  crowd. 
They  seem  to  swim  in  it,  as  in  some  boundless  sea, 
with  incomparable  ease  and  lightness. 

Most  of  these  lectures  have  since  reappeared  in 
articles  published  occasionally  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  One  no  longer  finds  in  them  the  fire  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  speaker.  Age,  which  ripens 
everything,  has  touched  these  effervescences  of  the 
twentieth  year,  and,  nevertheless,  they  still  attract 
one  by  the  elegance  of  style  and  by  the  perfect  tone 
of  good  company  which  are  the  fortunate  gifts  of 
thb  rich  nature.  It  seems  as  if  antiquity  and  Louis 
XIV. ’s  age  had  just  fallen  from  his  hands ;  and  yet 
(K>e  feels,  too,  by  some  allusions,  the  man  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  who  never  forgets  the  things  of  his 
day. 

Speech  sufficed  him  in  those  days.  He  did  not 
write  and  did  not  think  of  writing.  He  had  never 
then  contributed  articles  except  to  a  small  profes¬ 
sional  periodical  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette,  the 
Revue  de  F Instruction  Publique.  He  received  fi-om 
it  a  dollar  a  column.  It  required  miles  of  prose  to 
earn  twenty  dollars.  He  received  at  the  same  time 
invitations  from  the  Revue  Contemporaine,  which 
was  then  in  the  opposition  to  which  it  has  again 
been  thrown  by  the  loss  of  the  government  subsidy. 
But  the  climate,  indolences,  social  pleasures,  the 
delights  of  oratory,  and  a  certain  dread  of  compro¬ 
mising  himself,  kept  him  from  entertaining  these  en¬ 
gagements.  The  Revue  Contemporaine  changed  its 
fine,  without  changing  its  editor,  and  went  over  arms 
and  baggage  to  the  government. 

Its  editor  pressed  Mons.  Prevost  Paradol  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  become  one  of  his  contributors. 
These  invitations,  when  they  came  through  the  Rec¬ 
tor,  assumed  a  quasi-official  character.  The  young 
professor  was  in  no  wise  disturbed,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
cided  refusal 

The  Rector  said  to  him :  “  Why,  my  dear  child, 
you  are  condemning  yourself  never  to  return  to 
Paris.  You  will  remain  with  us  all  the  days  of  your 
life.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Prdvost  Paradol,  “  I  am 
happy  here,  and  regret  nothing.” 

His  resolution  was  firmly  t^en,  when  a  letter 
came  from  Hippolyte  Rigault.  1  knew  the  latter 
when  he  was  professor  at  Charlemagne  College,  but 
Prevost  Paradol  entered  into  relations  with  him  only 
after  he  quit  the  High  Normal  School  He  made 
his  acquaintance  at  Mons.  Thiers’s  house.  Rigault 
wrote  Ilia  young  friend  that  Mons.  John  Lemoine, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Journal  des  Dihats,  left  a 
vacancy  in  it;  the  proprietors  at  first  intended  to 
fill  it  with  Mons.  Forcade,  who  had  refused  it  or 
had  not  pleased;  a  successor  was  hunted  every¬ 
where,  and  he  had  been  thought  of;  he  had  been 
recommended  to  the  chief  owner  and  editor  by^ 
Messrs.  Thiers,  Villemain,  Mignet,  and  St.  Marc  Gi- 
rardin. 

This  most  attractive  offer  did  not  take  Prevost 
Paradol  unprepared.  He  had  continued  to  pay  pas¬ 
sionate  attention  to  politics  in  his  provincial  exile. 
The  only  luxm’y  in  which  he  indulged  with  his 
wretched  salary  was  a  subscription  to  the  Times, 


which  he  read  assiduously.  He  kept  himself  famil¬ 
iar  with  French  newspapers,  and  doubtless  many 
times  said  to  himself,  Tois  is  what  I  would  reply, 
were  I  there. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  a  little  giddied  by  the  gold¬ 
en  tile  which  fell  so  suddenly  on  his  head.  He  has 
told  me  how  he  came  to  a  decision.  He  said :  — 

“  I  drew  out  my  watch  and  gave  myself  half  an 
hour  to  reflect.  I  walked  around  my  garden  three 
times,  weighing  as  well  as  I  could  both  sides  of  the 
question,  a  prey  to  a  terrible  agitation  of  mind.  At 
last  I  came  to  a  decision,  and  I  wrote  Rigault  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer.  The  die  was  cast.  I  quitted  the 
professor’s  gown  and  became  a  newspaper  writer.” 

Prevost  Paradol  came  well  armed  to  the  combat. 
His  whole  early  education  seemed  to  have  prepared 
him  for  it  He  had  taken  in  the  school  of  English 
writers  a  taste  for  free  discussion,  a  turn  of  cold  and 
haughty  irony.  History,  which  he  had  sedulously 
cultivated,  by  giving  him  the  key  to  past  events, 
opened  wider  perspectives  on  the  future.  A  pro¬ 
found  study  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  taught 
him  to  correct  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  the  first  qy 
the  ample  and  sonorous  phrase  of  the  latter.  He 
did  not  yet  know  the  tactics  of  newspapers,  but  he 
was  about  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Mons. 
Silvestre  de  oacy,  a  passed  master  in  this  warfare. 

Mons.  de  Sacy  was  the  old  gladiator  who  was  to 
say  to  his  young  successor :  “  Strike  here,  your 
blows  will  be  surer ;  there  are  the  galled  withers ; 
abandon  all  others  and  fasten  yourself  to  this  spot. 
Neglect  that  retum-blow;  it  has  not  come  home; 
you  are  untouched.  This  question  has  not  yet  at¬ 
tracted  public  attention;  wait  for  the  right  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Had  Prevost  Paradol  matured  opinions  at  that 
early  day  ?  Unquestionably  not,  if  by  thi^  phrase 
be  meant  that  he  had  formed  clear  and  distinct 
opinions.  But  he  had  instincts  and  tastes  which,  in 
a  mind  as  decided  as  his  own,  would  soon  become 
convictions. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  brilliant  campaigns 
he  made  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Courrier 
du  Dimanche.  He  wrote  more  for  these  than  for 
any  other  newspaper.  He  made  but  a  halt  in  La 
Presse.  One  word  about  his  connection  with  this 
newspaper. 

The  public  were  under  the  impression  his  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  Journal  des  Debats  was  caused  solely 
by  pecuniary  questions.  It  is  certain  money  was 
the  pretext  of  a  rupture  which  had  become  in¬ 
evitable.  But  a  few  bank-notes  of  a  thousand  francs 
are  not  a  serious  matter  under  all  circumstances, 
and  the  pecuniary  questions  would  doubtless  have 
been  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
had  there  not  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
question  a  graver  difference.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  was  of  opinion  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  one  lived ; 
it  sofleneil  sometimes  and  at  other  times  neglected 
some  of  his  articles  which  seemed  incompatible  with 
the  then  state  of  public  opinion.  Prevost  Paradol 
pressed  bis  opinions  forwam  plainly  and  obstinately. 
This  produced  secret  wrangling,  inward  discontent 
which  burst  forth  one  day  about  a  trifle.  Prevost 
Paradol  quitted  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  became 
chief  editor  of  La  Presse. 

He  soon  discovered  he  was  not  addressing  the 
same  public.  His  extenuations  of  language,  deli¬ 
cacies  of  expression,  dashes,  silence,  were  not  so 
well  understood  nor  tasted  by  a  circle  of  readers 
less  refined  than  that  possessed  by  the  Journal  des 


tones  for  young  ladies),  repelled  the  maiority  of 
readers.  It  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  work,  better 
suited  for  teaching  thinking  men,  than  virtuous  little 
girls. 

Mons.  Hachette  has  since  separated  it  from  the 
puUication  in  which  it  was  buried,  and  published  it 
apart,  and  its  success  has  been  considerable.  I  think 
men  in  society  would  find  it  very  useful.  It  pre¬ 
sents,  in  brief,  a  picture  of  the  universe,  and  of  time 
ast,  painted  by  a  very  firm  and  very  brilliant 
and. 

A  year  passed  in  the  company  of  the  great  his¬ 
torians  turned  all  of  PrdvostParadol’s  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  history.  Mons.  Mignet  urged  him  to  advance 
in  thispath.  He  proposed  him  an  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  :  The  Conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  in  which  arose 
this  curious  miestion,  Was  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  Henry  IV.  to  embrace  Catholicism,  to  ascend 
the  throne?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
France  for  him  to  have  remmned  a  Protestant,  and 
to  have  converted  it  by  his  example  to  the  religion 
of  free  examination  ? 

Provost  Paradol  set  to  work  to  study  the  letters 
of  Duperron  and  d’Ossat,  and  ended  by  making  the 
subject  a  thesis  for  the  Sorbonne.  He  aimed  to  be¬ 
come  a  professor,  and  the  first  step  towards  this  was 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

According  to  usage,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
add  a  Latin  with  his  French  thesis.  He  selected 
for  the  subject  of  his  Latin  thesis  Swift's  works, 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  infancy. 
One  of  the  masters  of  the  Sorbonne,  one  of  our  pro¬ 
fessors  of  whom  all  of  us  have  retained  the  kindest 
recollections,  Mons.  Bei^r,  was  good  enough  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  rather  bold  Latin  of  the  young  student  of 
the  Humanities.  The  grave  faculty  were  delighted 
by  this  easy  and  picturesque  speaker;  it  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  and  warmly 
recommended  him  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  then  look¬ 
ing  everj'where  for  new  men.  He  instantly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  French  Literature  in  the 
College  of  Aix  the  same  young  man  whom  he  had 
rebunra  so  harshly  when  he  was  unknown,  but  who 
now  seemed  destined  to  run  a  brilliant  career.  Pre- 
vost  Paradol  accepted  without  hesitation.  Nothing 
kept  him  at  Paris.  He  had  lost  his  father. 

Although  in  the  mean  time  he  had  married,  and 
had  two  little  daughters,  he  was  able  to  set  out  tram 
Paris  without  leaving  one  cent  of  debt  behind  him. 

One  of  the  pecuhar  traits  of  Prevost  Paradol’s 
character  is,  that  nobody  has  ever  known  how  to  ar¬ 
range  life  in  a  more  honorable  manner  than  he  has 
done.  He  loves  comfort,  and  docs  not  detest  lux¬ 
ury  ;  but  he  has  a  horror  for  everything  like  dissipa¬ 
tion.  He  has  never  known,  except  by  distant  hear¬ 
say,  those  doubtful  regions  of  make-shift  in  which 
so  many  people  have  perished,  and  which  almost  all 
of  us  have  traversed. 

He  lived  humbly  when  he  had  little,  giving  a 
great  deal  to  a  certain  dignity  of  outwara  show, 
which  he  likes,  and  which  suits  well  with  him,  stint¬ 
ing  himself  in  everything  else.  Even  now  he  leads 
a  ufe  which  belongs  to  the  middle  class  in  some  re¬ 
spects  and  to  the  aristocracy  in  others,  but  which 
has  not  the  least  shadow  of  relation  with  that  un¬ 
classed  existence  which  some  people  stupidly  attrib¬ 
ute  to  literary  men. 

He  set  out  with  his  family  for  Aix,  delighted  to 
inhabit  a  country  which,  he  was  told,  was  admirable, 
and  fondly  imagining  to  establish  himself  perma¬ 


nently,  and  end  his  life  there.  It  is  a  singular  truth, 
that  at  every  halting-rface  of  life  man  persuades 
himself  he  has  reached  destination,  and  makes  ar¬ 
rangements  to  live  and  die  there ;  while  it  often 
happens  Death  surprises  him  in  an  inn’s  chamber, 
where  he  alighted  to  spend  only  the  night  1 

Prdvost  Paradol  went  to  Aix  with  a  very  warm 
letter  to  the  Rector  of  the  Faculty  from  Mons.  Mig¬ 
net  The  Rector  consequently'  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which 
the  young  professor  greatly  needed.  For  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  had,  while  appointing  him 
to  this  chair,  retained  prejudices  against  his  ideas, 
or  rather  against  his  tendencies,  which  Prdvost  Pa- 
radol’s  future  career  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

He  pitched  his  tent  in  a  suburb  of  Aix.  The  house 
was  charming.  It  looked  on  a  large  garden,  in 
which  he  cultivated  flowers.  He  saw  his  children 
grew  around  him.  He  had,  to  crown  all,  something 
which  consoles  one  for  all  teasing  and  annoyance, 
and  gives  more  relish  to  all  domestic  happiness,  — 
great  success  in  his  new  profession. 

To  comprehend  the  universal  favor  he  won  at 
Aix,  one  must  know  what  are  our  small  provincial 
towns.  There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world 
where  one  feels  greater  fatigue.  There  is  little  to 
do.  There  are  few  ideas  to  move.  Mons.  Edmond 
About  said,  with  witty  maliciousness,  in  his  novel 
Madelon :  “  Death  in  those  towns  seemed  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  mere  slackening  of  life.”  Men  have  occu¬ 
pations  which  cngi'oss  their  time  and  occupy  their 
thoughts.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  fright¬ 
ful  vacuity  of  women’s  lives.  They  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
still  longer  hours  of  the  evening,  except  insipid  gos¬ 
sip  and  the  futile,  monotonous  incidents  ot  house- 
keeiiing’s  daily  routine. 

Wien  amid  the  idle  life  the  great  news  suddenly 
spreads,  “  A  new  professor  is  coming !  ”  what  s^- 
tation  there  is  in  all  those  unoccupied  minds  1  He 
is  a  young  man !  Everybody  is  reused.  In  the 
provinces  women  are  admitted  to  college  lectures 
as  they  arc  in  Paris  to  the  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France.  Mothers  get  their  dresses  ready.  Some 
of  them  inquire  the  subject  of  the  new  professor’s 
lectures.  Can  one  carry  one’s  daughters  to  them  ? 
The  daughters  of  course  die  to  go.  It  is  two  hours 
a  week  rescued  from  the  monotony  of  provincial 
life.  It  is  a  good  subject  of  conversation  for  dinners, 
balls,  and  visits.  It  is  too  —  let  me  whisper  this  — 
a  pleasure  to  look  at  a  ^nd.somc  man’s  face  as  long 
as  one  pleases,  without  hanging  down  one’s  eyelid^ 
or  confessing  to  the  priest. 

Prdvost  Paradol’s  face  was  charming.  His  eyes 
possessed  extraordinary  vivacity,  his  physiognomy 
was  singularly  changing,  and  animated  with  all  the 
fire  of  intellect ;  his  smile  was  haughty  and  at  the 
same  time  amiable ;  he  had  the  manners  of  the  best 
society,  with  a  certain  petulance  of  countenance 
which  betrayed  his  intellectual  activity. 

He  ^ke,  and  everjbody  was  delighted.  He  se¬ 
lected  for  the  subject  of  his  lectures  the  French  mor¬ 
alists,  Montaigne,  Larochefoucault,  Vauvenargues. 
What  a  harvest  of  delicate  and  acute  remarks! 
What  an  inexhaustible  text  for  oratorical  develop¬ 
ments! 

Prdvost  Paradol  carried  into  his  lectures  that 
marvellous  facility,  that  sustained  eloquence,  and, 
above  all,  that  fulness  of  forms,  admired  in  his  writ¬ 
ten  style.  The  lectures  of  provincial  colleges  which 
are  addressed  especially  to  young  men  and  women 
cannot  do  without  oratorical  amplification.  No  one 
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indulged  in  this  oratorical  amplification  with  more 
abundance,  and  at  the  same  time  with  more  grace, 
than  Provost  Paradol.  The  old  commonplace  of 
morals  or  philosophy  was  rejuvenated  in  his  hands. 
It  flowed  iram  his  lips  with  an  inexhaustible  fluidity 
of  speech  which  recalled  Cicero  to  lettered  men. 
His  thoughts  are  not  always  very  original  or  very 
profound;  they  delight  in  the  region  of  middle  ideas, 
which  has  always  been  most  accessible  to  the  crowd. 
They  seem  to  swim  in  it,  as  in  some  boundless  sea, 
with  incomparable  ease  and  lightness. 

Most  of  these  lectures  have  since  reappeared  in 
articles  published  occasionally  in  the  Journal  des 
Dtbals.  One  no  longer  finds  in  them  the  fire  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  speaker.  Age,  which  ripens 
everything,  has  touched  these  eflervescences  of  the 
twentieth  year,  and,  nevertheless,  they  still  attract 
one  by  the  elegance  of  style  and  by  the  perfect  tone 
of  go^  company  which  are  the  fortunate  gills  of 
this  rich  nature.  It  seems  as  if  antiquity  and  I.rf)uis 
XIV.’s  age  had  just  fallen  from  his  hands ;  and  yet 
one  feels,  too,  by  some  allusions,  the  man  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  who  never  forgets  the  things  of  his 
day. 

Speech  suificed  him  in  those  days.  lie  did  not 
write  and  did  not  think  of  writing.  He  had  never 
then  contributed  articles  except  to  a  small  profes¬ 
sional  periodical  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette,  the 
Revue  de  Flnstruction  Publique.  He  received  Irom 
it  a  dollar  a  column.  It  required  miles  of  prose  to 
earn  twenty  dollars.  He  received  at  the  same  time 
invitations  Irom  the  Revue  Conteniporaine,  which 
was  then  in  the  opposition  to  which  it  has  again 
been  thrown  by  the  loss  of  the  government  subsidy. 
But  tlic  climate,  indolences,  social  pleasures,  the 
delights  of  oratory,  and  a  certain  dread  of  compro¬ 
mising  himself,  kept  him  from  entertaining  these  en¬ 
gagements.  The  Revue  Contemporaine  changed  its 
une,  without  changing  its  editor,  and  went  over  arms 
and  baggage  to  the  government. 

Its  editor  pressed  Mons.  Prdvost  Paradol  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  become  one  of  his  contributors. 
These  invitations,  when  they  came  through  the  Hec¬ 
tor,  assumed  a  quasi-oificial  character.  The  young 
professor  was  in  no  wise  disturbed,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
cided  refusaL 

The  Rector  said  to  him :  “  Why,  my  dear  child, 
you  are  condemning  yourself  never  to  return  to 
Paris.  You  will  remain  with  us  ail  the  days  of  your 
life.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Provost  Paradol,  “  I  am 
happy  here,  and  regret  nothing.” 

His  resolution  was  firmly  taken,  when  a  letter 
came  from  Hippolyte  Rigault.  I  knew  the  latter 
when  he  was  professor  at  Charlemagne  College,  but 
Prevost  Paradol  entered  into  relations  with  him  only 
after  he  quit  the  High  Normal  School.  He  made 
his  acquaintance  at  Mans.  Thiers’s  house.  Rigault 
wrote  his  young  friend  that  Mons.  John  Lemoine, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Journal  des  Dihats,  left  a 
vacancy  in  it;  the  proprietors  at  first  intended  to 
fill  it  with  Mons.  Forcade,  who  had  refused  it  or 
had  not  pleased;  a  successor  was  hunted  every¬ 
where,  and  he  had  been  thought  of;  he  had  been 
recommended  to  the  chief  owner  and  editor  by 
Messrs.  Thiers,  Villemain,  Mignet,  and  St.  Marc  Gi- 
rardin. 

This  most  attractive  offer  did  not  take  Prevost 
Paradol  unprepared.  He  had  continued  to  pay  pas- 
siohate  attention  to  politics  in  his  provincial  e.xile. 
The  only  luxury  in  which  he  indulged  with  his 
wretched  salary  was  a  subscription  to  the  Times, 


which  he  read  assiduously.  He  kept  himself  famil¬ 
iar  with  French  newspapers,  and  doubtless  many 
times  said  to  himself,  T^  is  what  I  would  reply, 
were  I  there. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  a  little  giddied  by  the  gold¬ 
en  tile  which  fell  so  suddenly  on  his  head.  He  has 
told  me  how  he  came  to  a  decision.  He  said :  — 

“  I  drew  out  my  watch  and  gave  myself  half  an 
hour  to  reflect.  I  walked  around  my  garden  three 
times,  weighing  as  well  as  I  could  both  sides  of  the 
question,  a  prey  to  a  terrible  agitation  of  mind.  At 
last  I  came  to  a  decision,  and  I  wrote  Rigault  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer.  The  die  was  cast.  I  quitted  the 
professor’s  gown  and  became  a  newspaper  writer.” 

Prdvost  Paradol  came  well  armed  to  the  combat 
His  whole  early  education  seemed  to  have  prepared 
him  for  it  He  had  taken  in  the  school  of  English 
writers  a  taste  for  free  discussion,  a  turn  of  cold  and 
haughty  irony.  History,  which  he  had  sedulously 
cultivated,  by  giving  him  the  key  to  past  events, 
opened  wider  perspectives  on  the  future.  A  pro¬ 
found  study  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  taught 
him  to  correct  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  the  first  oy 
the  ample  and  sonorous  phrase  of  the  latter.  He 
did  not  yet  know  the  tactics  of  newspapers,  but  he 
was  about  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Mons. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  a  passed  master  in  this  warfare. 

Mons.  de  Sacy  was  the  old  gladiator  who  was  to 
say  to  his  young  successor :  “  Strike  here,  your 
blows  will  be  surer ;  there  are  the  galled  withers ; 
abandon  all  others  and  fasten  vourself  to  this  spot. 
Neglect  that  return-blow;  it  has  not  come  home; 
you  are  untouched.  This  question  has  not  yet  at¬ 
tracted  public  attention;  wait  for  the  right  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Had  Prevost  Paradol  matured  opinions  at  that 
early  day  ?  Unquestionably  not,  if  by  thi^  phrase 
be  meant  that  he  had  formed  clear  and  distinct 
opinions.  But  he  had  instincts  and  tastes  which,  in 
a  mind  as  decided  as  his  own,  would  soon  become 
convictions. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  brilliant  campaigns 
he  made  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Courtier 
du  Dimanche.  He  wrote  more  for  these  than  for 
any  other  newspaper.  He  made  but  a  halt  in  La 
Presse.  One  word  about  his  connection  with  this 
newspaper. 

The  public  were  under  the  impression  his  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  Journal  des  Dehuts  was  caused  solely 
by  pecuniary  questions.  It  is  certain  money  was 
the  pretext  of  a  rupture  which  had  become  in¬ 
evitable.  But  a  few  bank-notes  of  a  thousand  francs 
are  not  a  serious  matter  under  all  circumstances, 
and  the  pecuniary  questions  would  doubtless  have 
been  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
had  there  not  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
question  a  graver  difference.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  was  of  opinion  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  one  lived ; 
it  softened  sometimes  and  at  other  times  neglected 
some  of  his  articles  which  seemed  incompatible  with 
the  then  state  of  public  opinion.  Prevost  Paradol 
pressed  his  opinions  forwam  plainly  and  obstinately. 
This  produced  secret  wrangling,  inward  discontent 
which  burst  forth  one  day  about  a  trifle.  Prevost 
Paradol  quitted  the  Journal  des  Dehats  and  became 
chief  editor  of  La  Presse. 

He  soon  discovered  he  was  not  addressing  the 
same  public.  His  extenuations  of  language,  deli¬ 
cacies  of  expression,  dashes,  silence,  were  not  so 
well  understood  nor  tasted  by  a  circle  of  readers 
less  refined  than  that  possessed  by  the  Journal  des 
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D/bats.  It  happened  by  chance  he  was  even  still 
less  free  in  La  Presse  than  he  had  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  which  he  quitted  from  sheer  impatience  of 
the  yoke. 

Everybody  knows  La  Presse  then  belonged  to 
Mons.  Solar.  It  was  next  to  impossible  tor  the 
extraordinarily'  precarious  situation  of  this  banker  to 
avoid  influencing  the  direction  of  the  newspaper  he 
owned.  La  Presse  had  gone  from  excessive  audacity 
to  a  very  natural  timidity.  Provost  Paradol  felt  ill 
at  ease  there  ;  he  did  not  dare,  he  could  not  give 
utterance  to  the  truths  which  tormented  him. 

Thereumn  he  published  his  famous  pamphlet  upon 
The  Old  Parties.  The  prosecution  instituted  against 
the  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  used  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  La  Presse  to  make  him  feel  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  among  the  writers  of  that  newspaper  was  not 
without  danger  to  it  He  resolved  to  ascertain  ex¬ 
actly  his  position,  and  sent  in  for  publication  a  very 
hostile  article.  It  was  rejected.  He  instantly  sent 
in  his  resignation,  voluntarily  abandoning  all  the 
pecuniary  advantages  which  his  contract  with  the 
newspaper  guaranteed  to  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  obliged  to  break  connection  with  it. 

‘  The  day  he  informed  Mons.  Solar  of  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  La  Presse  he  met  one  of  his  old  as¬ 
sociates  at  the  Journal  des  D/bats,  Mons.  Cuvil- 
lier  Fleury,  who  was  charged  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Journal  des  Dehats  to  make  overtures  to  him. 
Privost  Paradol  accepted  them  with  pleasure,  and 
returned,  amid  the  applause  of  the  public,  to  the 
theatre  of  his  old  success. 

He  seemed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  litera¬ 
ture.  He  wrote  literary  critical  articles;  but,  al¬ 
though  they  seemed  to  be  purely  literary  at  first, 
they  soon  b^ame  a  pretext  to  return  indirectly  to 
pohtics.  The  truth  is,  Provost  Paradol  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  literary  man,  he  is  a  public  man,  a  neophyte 
statesman.  His  invincible  tendency  cairies  him 
towards  political  and  social  subjects,  and  Mons. 
Guizot  justly  said,  at  the  reception  of  the  French 
Academy  the  other  day,  while  speaking  of  him, 
“  he  was  one  of  the  firet  of  a  generation  in  which 
France  hopes.” 

At  the  last  elections  he  appeared  as  a  candidate. 
Mons.  Gueroult,  the  chief  editor  of  L’Opinion  Na- 
tionale,  was  his  competitor.  He  had  little  chance 
of  election,  and  he  frit  it  himself.  He  had  warm 
partisans  only  in  a  very  well  educated  portion  of 
the  higher  middle  class,  and  in  the  young  men  of 
the  public  schools.  They  did  not  form  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Prdvost  Paradol  did  not  belong  to  a  news¬ 
paper  which  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  the 
democratic  portion  of  the  voters.  Besides,  he  has 
not  those  qualities  —  call  them  defects  if  you  please 
—  which  are  best  adapted  to  please  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

He  seemed  to  be  cold  when  he  appeared  in  the 
electoral  meetings.  His  aristocratic  and  haughty 
manners,  his  accurate,  delicate  language,  his  ami¬ 
able  and  proud  oratory,  produced  no  effect  upon 
men  who  could  easily  have  been  carried  away  by 
more  popular  eli^uence.  Provost  Paradol  is  an 
luistocrat  in  opinions,  tastes,  and  talents.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
he  would  have  sat  by  the  side  of  the  Girondins, 
but  a  little  nearer  the  right  than  they  sat. 

People  may  differ  in  poUtiesd  opinion  from  him ; 
but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  his 
talents  as  a  writer.  He  is  now  one  of  our  first  po¬ 
lemical  writers.  He  has  learned  to  write  with  unex¬ 
ampled  grace  the  sharp,  biting  irony  of  the  English 


and  the  lively,  light  pleasantry  which  is  so  familiar 
to  French  wnters.  He  is  a  mixture  of  Swift  and 
Voltaire. 

Prdvost  Paradol  received  from  nature  the  fortu¬ 
nate  gift  of  this  sharp  irony,  and  he  has  perfected  it 
by  an  excellent  education,  and  by  daily  exercise.  I 
lay  particular  stress  on  this  feature  of  his  talents,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  characteristic,  and  distinguishes  him  fium 
other  newspaper  writers.  Others  have  as  ample  a 
form,  as  clear  a  style,  and  as  much  ease  in  handling 
the  average  ideas  of  common  sense;  nobody  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  same  high  degree  as  himself  this  talent 
of  cold  and  haughty  raillery. 

Prdvost  Paradol’s  best  articles  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  in  three  series,  entitled,  Essais  de  Politique  et  de 
Morale.  Another  volume  contains  the  series  of  let¬ 
ters  he  sent  to  the  Courrier  du  Dimanche,  where  he 
continues  to  write  as  a  skirmisher,  and  to  venture 
on  a  great  many  malicious  expressions,  which  the 
prudent  gravity  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  would  not 
allow.  We  must  add  to  these  volumes  another  vol¬ 
ume  which  appeared  last  year,  Les  Moralistes  Fran- 
(ais. 

These  were  titles  to  the  attention  of  the  Acade¬ 
my.  Prdvost  Paradol  had  others  in  the  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  French  Emperor,  which  he  had 
assumed,  in  the  relations  he  had  formed,  and  in  the 
traditions  of  that  learned  company.  He  was  elected 
without  having  solicited  a  seat,  and  almost  without 
having  time  to  desire  to  be  elected.  He  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  Egypt,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  sake  o{ 
his  health,  and  perhaps,  too,  because  he  wished  tb 
study  the  Oriental  Question  on  the  spot,  when  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  proposed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy.  He  returned  at  once;  and, 
as  Mons.  Guizot  wittily  said,  he  was  an  Academician 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  a  candidate.  Prdvost 
Paradol  is  the  youngest  Academician.  He  was  bom 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1829.  He  is  consequently 
only  thirty-six  years  old. 


A  RIDE  ON  SKINS  DOWN  THE  RAVI. 

The  river  Ravi,  or  Ravee,  is  one  of  the  five 
streams  which  water  the  Punjab,  one  of  the  minor 
divisions  of  British  India.  It  is  on  this  river  that 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated. 
Near  Lahore  the  scenery  is  dull  enough  :  the  river 
flows  through  ceaseless  sand-banks  and  level  wastes 
of  alluvial  soil.  Its  current  is  slow,  its  water  turbid, 
and  so  shallow  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  boats  to 
ply  upon.  But  where  it  emerges  from  its  parent 
hills  it  is  deep  and  clear,  a  roaring,  ice-cold  torrent, 
rushing  past  bold  rocky  banks,  adorned  with  foliage 
of  every  variety  and  color. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  the  sanitarium 
of  Dalhousie,  perched  on  spurs  of  the  Himalaya, 
from  6,500  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  north¬ 
ern  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  which  it  is  built  look 
towards  the  solemn  peaks  of  perpetual  snow,  which 
strike  the  beholder,  even  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  with  an  overpowering  look  of  calm  majesty. 
The  southern  face  of  the  l3alhousie  hills  overlooks 
the  plains  below,  where  rice  and  sugar-cane  grow 
under  the  shade  of  the  banyan  and  the  palm. 

From  April  to  November  every  one  who  can 
escape  from  the  fatigues  of  the  counting-house,  the 
court,  and  the  parade,  seeks  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  hills,  to  roam  over  the  green  turf,  through 
the  pine-woods,  which  remind  him  of  the  loved 
scenes  of  his  boyhood.  The  usual  route  to  Dal- 
I  housie  is  by  the  winding  road  through  the  lower 
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hiUsi  either  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sedan-chair,  or 
by  palanquin  carried  on  men’s  shoulders.  But  to 
descend  from  the  cool  breezes  and  English  climate 
is  an  easier  task  for  the  body,  though  distasteful  to 
the  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  needful  to  traverse  the 
sreary  windings  of  the  road,  and  listen  to  the  cease¬ 
less  grunt  of  the  bearers  for  twenty-four  hours,  as 
they  convey  you  away  from  leisure  and  refreshing 
coolness  to  auty  and  steaming  heat.  The  hardy 
frame  of  the  Briton,  braced  up  by  the  sweet  moun¬ 
tain  air  to  something  of  his  youthful  vigor  and 
rejoicing  energy,  craves  for  more  than  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  road ;  and  it  is  to  describe  another 
mode  of  travelling  that  we  write. 

Leaving  Dalhousie  about  2  P.  M.,  a  precipitous  and 
difficult  mountain-path  is  entered  on.  It  winds  now 
over  the  brow  of  a  jutting  spur,  now  along  the  base 
of  a  grand  old  hill,  now  along  a  shady  green, 
fringed  with  oaks,  willows,  and  pines,  and  watered 
by  a  gently-running  brook.  Here  are  the  clothes 
of  the  community  spread  out  to  dry ;  for  this  is  the 
favored  haunt  of  the  washermen,  where  they  carry 
on  their  homely  occupation  in  scenes  which  the 
nymphs  of  Tempe  might  have  coveted  for  their 
own.  The  missionary’s  little  tent  adorns  the  lonely 
ipot;  and,  as  we  pass  by,  the  excellent  man  himself 
strides  forth,  and  goes  with  us  on  our  way  to  bid  us 
God-speed.  We  climb  a  hill  covered  only  with 
gorse  and  cactus,  and  traverse  a  stony  path  along 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  till  we  reach  a  gorge,  and  a  fresh 
view  bursts  on  our  wondering  gaze.  A  deep  valley 
:  lies  beneath  us,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  we  learn,  is 
the  Ravi.  In  front  are  the  hills  of  Chumba,  behind 
08  the  white  houses  of  Dalhousie,  relieved  against 
the  deep  green  of  the  ilex,  cedar,  and  fir,  which 
clothe  the  mountain  sides.  Look  long  at  the  scene. 
It  reminds  you  of  happy  da}-s  when  brothers,  cousins, 
and  friends  met  from  distant  stations,  to  share  such 
pleasure  as  a  land  of  exile  can  be  made  to  yield. 
It  tells  of  health  restored  to  the  nerveless  bcaly,  and 
peace  to  the  wearied  brain.  You  rememlicr  how, 
ax  short  weeks  ago,  you  came  up  to  those  everlast¬ 
ing  hills  a  poor  invalid :  now  there  seems  no  exertion 
or  enterprise  too  great  for  your  vigorous  frame.  Ah, 
well  1  the  happy  holiday  is  over  now.  Duty  calls 
you  back.  You  console  yourself  with' the  thought 
that  the  hot  weather  is  nearly  over  too. 

October  will  soon  be  here,  and  then  there  will  be 
six  months  of  cold  weather,  when  the  climate  of  the 
Punjab  is  certainly  better  than  that  of  England. 
So,  with  many  a  hearty  good  wish,  we  grasp  the 
honest  hand  of  our  friend  the  missionary,  whose 
&ithful  preaching  has  taught  us  well-remembered 
lessons  of  hope  and  holiness  during  our  six  weeks’ 
leave :  he  returns  to  his  lonely  tent  at  the  Washer¬ 
men’s  Green,  and  we  continue  our  steady  descent 
towards  the  river.  A  landslip  has  filled  up  our 
th ;  so  we  must  clamber  over  the  rocks,  and  firm- 
grasp  the  bamboo  alpenstock  which  has  supported 
M  m  many  a  steep  and  narrow  way  before.  Mrs. 

P -  is  earned  in  a  queer  conveyance,  called  a 

landy ;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  drugget  hung  on 
»  pole,  in  which  she  sits  with  her  ba^  to  the  hill, 
ind  facing  the  view,  and  is  carried  sideways  by  two 
men,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pole.  This  machine, 
though  uncouth  in  appearance,  is  a  most  comforta¬ 
ble  affair,  and  the  mountaineei;s  who  bear  it  never 
•lip  on  the  most  rugged  path. 

But  now  the  sdternoon  sun  beats  against  the 
western  rocks,  and  shade  and  rest  become  most 
grateful.  A  pull  at  the  wine-flask  and  a  sandwich 
refresh  us  for  the  second  half  of  our  journey,  which 


is  said  to  be  heavier,  walking  than  the  first.  While 
sitting  under  our  rock,  let  us  gaze  into  that  sweet 
valley  below  us.  ’The  rivulet  glancing  over  its  stony 
bed,  the  flat-roofed  cottages  covered  with  gorgeous 
orange-colored  ears  of  Indian  com,  spread  out  to 
dry  for  the  winter’s  store,  the  wee  black  mountain 
cattle  climbing  about  the  brown  and  gray  rocks,  the 
light  green  fem  and  sombre  ilex  and  rhododendron, 
all  combine  to  make  a  view  of  marvellous  richness 
and  beauty.  This  for  the  foreground.  In  the  near 
background  is  still  Dalhousie,  then  range  after  range 
of  rising  hill  and  upland  valley ;  and  finally,  shining 
out  clearly  against  the  blue  sky,  are  the  glorious 
snowy  peaks,  which  now  glitter  in  their  intense 
whiteness,  but,  two  hours  hence,  will  seem  like 
magic  flames,  raby  and  violet-colored,  in  the  light 
of  the  evening  sun.  The  eye  wearies  with  mere 
extent  of  view ;  you  turn  to  nearer  objects. 

The  lengthening  shadows  and  cooler  air  warn 
you  that  evening  is  approaching;  and  night  must 
not  be  allowed  to  surprise  us  in  these  wild  solitudes. 
Up  I  let  us  be  going  onwards.  Now  comes  a  long 
stone  stair,  whicdi  takes  us  down  some  six  hundred 
feet,  then  over  great  boulders  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
now  dwindled  down  to  a  purling  brook,  then 
through  swampy  malodorous  nce-fields,  till  at  last, 
after  a  descent  of  4,500  feet  in  twelve  miles,  we 
reach  a  green  plain  with  two  or  three  grand  soli¬ 
tary  trees,  under  one  of  which  is  our  little  tent. 
This  was  sent  on  yesterday  on  mules,  in  charge  of 
a  servant,  with  a  good  store  of  provisions,  which  we 
are  now  fain  to  attack.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
can  bear  the  rapid  change  of  climate  which  so  great 
a  descent  entails.  The  heat  and  heavy  trudging 

has  knocked  up  poor  E - ,  who  comes  to  our 

picnic  meal  looking  very  queer.  His  only  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  the  hilarity  of  the  evening  is  in  seeing 
us  eat,  and  he  soon  retires  even  from  a  toothsome 
game  pasty.  We  visit  him  presently,  and  find  him 
stretched  on  a  villager’s  rough  bed,  with  two  or 
three  constables  fanning  the  mosquitos  off  his  face ; 
for  he  is  superintendent  of  police,  and  can  command 
their  service  on  a  pinch  like  this.  Over  him  is  a 
thin  awning,  to  protect  him  from  the  heavy  dew 
which  falls  in  this  low  valley,  and  he  is  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  roar  of  the  river  close  by,  which  our 
timorous  servant  says  looks  awful.  We  take  a  quiet 
stroll  and  watch  the  darkness  deepening  as  the 
western  mountains  shut  daylight  out  from  us.  All 
up  and  down  the  course  of  the  river,  at  elevations 
varying  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet,  we  see  the  twink¬ 
ling  lights  from  many  a  cottage  door,  and  the  watch- 
fires  kindled  to  drive  away  the  bear  from  the  juicy 
fields  of  Indian  corn  and  sweet  potato.  The  fights 
die  out,  but  the  fires  are  kept  up,  and  ever  and 
again  the  hooting  of  the  watchman  comes  drifting 
down  on  the  breeze,  as  he  slings  his  stone  against 
some  ranging  bear.  We  must  turn  in  now,  for  the 
first  blush  of  morn  on  the  high  hill-top  will  be  our 
signal  for  movement. 

Long,  then,  before  it  is  light  in  this  deep  valley, 
we  start  from  a  sound  sleep,  hurry  on  our  clothes, 
and  run  down  to  the  brink  of  a  wild,  seething  tor¬ 
rent,  on  which  we  are  to  embark.  There  is  a  de¬ 
licious  scene  of  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  dan¬ 
ger,  in  the  prospect  of  our  strange  ride.  Our  fleet 

IS  soon  reatly.  P -  and  his  wife,  E - ,  and  a 

native  servant,  each  mount  their  eonveyance  and 
are  pushed  off  into  the  dark  flood.  An  odd  con¬ 
veyance  it  is,  most  uncouth  to  look  at,  most  shaky 
to  sit  upon ;  ’no  trim  outrigger,  nor  even  a  family 
tub ;  not  a  canoe  or  a  coracle,  not  made  of  iron  or 
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wood  ;  but  a  mere  bedstead  umu  skins.  It  is  made 
in  this  wise :  a  deceased  buffalo  or  ox  bein^  seizc^d 
upon,  a  cut  is  made  in  the  inside  of  his  hind  leg, 
from  the  trunk  to  the  heel,  and  the  leg  pulled  out. 
The  whole  body  and  remaining  limbs  are  then  drawn 
through  this  cut,  and  the  skin  pulled  over  the  head 
till  it  IS  fiec  from  the  carcass.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is,  that  when  the  skin  comes  to  be  fastened 
up  for  inflation,  there  is  no  sewing  to  be  done :  the 
apertures  for  the  eyes  and  limbs  are  merely  choked 
with  a  cord,  and  the  skin  becomes  an  air-tight  bag 
with  no  further  trouble.  Two  such  skins  are  blown 
out  and  tied  under  a  light  country  bedstead.  On 
this  we  each  spread  a  blanket  to  protect  us  from  the 
spray,  which  will  dash  up  beneath,  and  we  sit  down 
cross-legged.  Each  conveyance  carries  only  one 
person.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  men,  each  hold¬ 
ing  to  it  with  one  hand,  while  he  guides  it  partly 
with  a  paddle  held  in  the  free  hand,  and  partly  by 
the  spiral  motion  of  his  feet  in  the  water.  Every 
man  is  supported  W  a  similar  skin. 

Now  we  are  ofi,  with  a  “  Bismillah  ”  from  the 
servant  The  motion  is  delicious.  We  bound 
along,  lightly  riding  on  the  very  top  of  the  waves, 
yet  so  gently  as  not  to  cause  uneasiness  to  the  most 
qualmish.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  as  our  fleet  goes  on 
in  unglc  file  down  the  stream  in  the  dim  morning 

twilight ;  Mrs.  P - first,  then  E - ,  next  P - 

the  commodore,  and  lastly  the  servant,  in  an  agony 
of  fear,  clutching  his  hamper  of  provender  as  his 
only  hope  in  this  world,  and  eying  the  foaming 
waves  and  threatening  rocks  with  tearful  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  dark-eyed  spouse  and  piccaninny.  But 
presently  the  first  rail  drifts  slowly  to  shore,  the 
others  mllow,  and  wc  learn  that  at  this  spot  the 
river  is  just  now  too  shallow  to  allow  of  our  air- 
bubbles  going  over  without  the  risk  of  being  pierced 
and  torn  by  the  rocks  below.  The  huge,  ungainly 
rafts  and  skins  are  carried  over  a  sh.arp  little  pen¬ 
insula  of  excruciating  stones,  and  launched  again 
in  the  stream  beyond.  We  mount,  and  again 
sweep  along  with  the  current.  Now  the  sun  strikes 
on  the  tips  of  the  bold  bluffs  on  our  right,  which 
tower  above  us,  hoary  with  gray  lichens,  and  green 
with  pendent  ferns  peeping  coyly  from  every  crev¬ 
ice.  On  the  left  is  a  fine  sierra  of  trap  rock, 
stretching  down  from  the  distant  mountains  to  kiss 
the  hurrying  stream,  which  swirls  boisterously  into 
a  little  cove  at  the  bottom  to  give  it  a  cold  embrace, 
and  tumbles  out  again  more  quickly,  as  if  ashamed 
of  itself  for  loitering  ever  so  little. 

On  we  rush  into  the  ever-incre.asing  daylight,  the 
scene  changing  every  moment  We  spy  on  the  left 
far  above  us  a  natural  archw.ay  in  the  rock,  through 
which  may  be  seen  the  blue  sky  and  flushing  fleecy 
clouds  of  an  Indian  autumn  moniing.  On  the  right 
is  a  fine  baronial  castle  built  by  the  King  of  Chum- 
ba  to  overawe  his  refractory  subjects.  Anon  wc 
sweep  between  confining  rocks,  which  rise  perpen¬ 
dicularly  above  us  to  the  height  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
while  the  torrent  bears  us  dancing  through  the 
chasm,  still  dark  in  the  shades  of  early  dawn,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  sun,  which  has  been  shedding  its  warm 
lories  on  the  hill-tops  for  the  last  hour.  Here, 
own  on  the  water,  which  was  snow  in  the  high 
mountain  two  days  ago,  and  is  still  cold,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  chilly,  and  we  wrap  our  goat’s-hair  cloaks 
closely  round  us,  and  wait  again  till  the  gushing, 
bounding  current  brings  us,  ten  minutes  later,  into 
an  open  country  where  a  ferry  plies  across,  and  a 
crowd  of  shivering  villagers  are  suready  waiting  for 
their  boat  Here  we  agtun  land,  while  our  attend¬ 


ant  Tritons  blow  lustily  into  one  leg  of  each  buf¬ 
falo-skin  to  replace  the  air  which  the  use  of  it  has 
expelled.  They  tell  us  that  the  water  is  very  cold, 
and  brandy  very  warm ;  they  have  been  paddling 
in  the  former  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  would  like 
some  of  the  latter.  Our  slender  stock  of  cognac  is  , 
quickly  poured  into  their  open  palms,  and  it  is 
sipped  up  very  cleverly,  without  the  loss  of  a  drop. 
Refreshed  with  wine,  again  we  •venture  on  the 
deep. 

Passing  by  a  rock,  wc  experience  for  the  first  | 
time  a  sense  of  sonic  danger,  as  our  fleet  is  cli.ased  > 
by  an  unwelcome  rival  in  the  race,  —  no  crocodile  I 
or  polar  bear ;  only  a  huge  log  of  timber,  which  was  * 
cut  the  year  before  last  in  the  forests  of  Barmor,  for 
railway  sleepers  at  I..ahorc.  It  has  drifted  down  to 
the  present  resting-place  in  two  annual  floods,  and 
while  sleeping  quietly  in  a  shallow  our  advent  has 
disturbed  it,  and  now  it  is  coming  after  us  down  a 
place  where  the  slope  in  the  water  is  visible,  at  a 
good  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  tumbling  and  rolling  in 
clumsy  gambols,  pursuing  iis  with  threats  to  knock  | 
all  the  breath  out  of  the  widies  of  the  defunct  buffa-  [ 
Iocs  that  are  earn  ing  us.  The  men  see  the  danger,  ' 
and  skilfully  paddle  us  away  from  our  ugly  neigh-  ' 
bor ;  soon  it  is  left  behind,  and  still  we  swim  along,  j 

It  is  now  eight  o’clock;  the  hills  are  fading  ^ 
away  from  our  view ;  the  sunlight  streams  over  I 
meadow  and  corn-field ;  the  lalxirer  is  at  work,  and 
goat’s-hair  cloaks  are  no  longer  needed.  Umbrellas 

are  unfurled;  and  E - ,  whoso  headache  is  not 

improved  by  the  sunning,  puts  his  head  Into  a  wet  ; 
towel ;  so  we  creep  languidly  along.  For  now  the  | 
region  of  rapids  is  passed,  and  the  water  has  no  ! 
longer  the  impetus  which  canned  us  along  an  hour  | 
s^o.  We  pass  under  the  Dalla  Hill,  where  Sir 
John  Lawrence  in  1846  led  the  only  military  e.xpe- 
dltlon  in  which  he  was  ever  personally  eng^ed. 
This  was  an  attack  upon  a  rebel  named  Rtm  Singh,  , 
and  the  place  has  become  memorable  froQi  the  fact  ; 
that  two  officers  and  several  British  soldiers  were  , 
killed  in  the  assault.  Next  we  reach  a  sand-bank  I 
under  Shahpore  Fort.  It  is  now  strewn  with  logs  | 
of  timber,  and  alive  with  gangs  of  laborers  dividing  1 
the  logs  which  are  to  go  on  from  those  which  are  to  1 
remain  and  be  sawn  upon  the  spot.  ' 

We  must  now  disembark.  Our  agitated  servant  i 
mutters  thanks  for  the  safe  conclusion  of  his  fright-  ! 
fill  voyage,  and  hopes  again  fill  his  heart  that  he  ‘ 
sh.all  to-morrow  see  the  little  brown  mortal  who 
awaits  his  fatherly  embrace.  We  feel  that  our  thir¬ 
teen  shillings  apiece  has  been  well  spent  It  has  | 
given  us  one  of  the  most  delightful  mornings  of  onr  ] 
lives,  and  a  thirtv-mile  rush  down  the  river  in  four  ; 
hours  and  a  half.  We  betake  ourselves  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  Shahpore  Fort,  with  happy  re¬ 
membrances  of  our  stay  at  Dafliousic,  and  our  jovup- 
ncy  on  skins  down  the  Ravi. 

AN  AWKWARD  DILEMMA  j 

W UEN  Bloomsbury  was  a  fashionable  locality  in  i 
London,  on  a  particular  day',  and  in  one  of  the  best  , 
dwellings  in  that  street  of  good  houses  called  Great 
Ormond  Street,  there  was  considerable  commotion,  : 
and  the  old  housekeeper,  who  evidently  for  some 
long  time  past  had  been  the  only  ostensible  head  of 
the  establishment,  was  in  her  glory.  Dusting-brush 
and  broom  were  hard  at  work,  rooms  that  had  not 
seen  daylight  for  some  years  were  thrown  open, 
shutters  taken  down,  furniture  and  curtains  uncov¬ 
ered,  all  denoting  the  expected  return  of  the  master 
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of  the  house,  who,  it  may  be  here  stated,  was  a 
bachelor. 

It  has  been  remarked  somewhere,  that  you  have 
but  to  enter  the  room  where  a  man  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  either  in  labor,  study,  or 
idleness,  and  you  penetrate  at  once  very  far  into  his 
tastes  and  character.  Such  might  be  said  with  per¬ 
fect  truth  in  this  instance,  for  there,  not  only  in  the 
library,  but  in  every  room  and  passage,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  loudly,  by  the  thousand  and  one  mysterious 
ornaments,  glass  cases,  bones  of  animals,  old  armor, 
quaint  furniture,  rusty  relics,  &c.,  that  our  friend 
was  an  antiquary.  More  than  all,  however,  did  the 
display  of  innumerable  coins  in  various  receptacles 
betoken  unmistakably  that  his  favorite  hobby  was 
numismatology,  or  the  study  of  coins.  He  had  been 
journeying  abroad  in  the  far  East  for  some  two  or 
three  years,  partly  to  collect  for  himself  any  inter¬ 
esting  relics,  and  partly  as  the  travelling  correspond¬ 
ent  of  a  society  which  had  for  its  main  object  the 
elucidation  of  all  mysteries  relating' to  the  current 
coin  of  every  realm,  ancient  or  modem.  During 
his  wanderings,  of  course  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  many  learned  and  scientific  men  of  all  nations 
whose  pursuits  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own. 
In  some  instances  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
positive  friendship,  and  particularly  had  it  done  so 
In  one  case,  at  Berlin,  on  his  homeward  journey. 

When,  on  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  presented 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Baron  von  Gnimbach, 
president  of  several  learned  societies  there,  he  found 
It  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  met.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  fomierly  been  students  together  at 
Heidelberg,  and  up  to  the  time  of  their  both  leaving 
the  university  they  had  evinced  many  tastes  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  our  antiquary,  then  a  young  man  of  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty,  returning  home,  their  intercourse, 
was  gradually  broken  off,  though  they  corresponded 
at  intervals  upon  such  topics  as  studious  young  men 
find  interest  in.  This  habit,  however,  was  relin¬ 
quished  by  degrees,  as  time  went  on,  and  each  be- 
eame  more  and  more  engaged  in  his  own  affairs. 

The  young  German,  whose  parents  were  wealthy, 
had  foUowed  liis  ardent  desire  for  travel  and  love 
for  scientific  research.  Mr.  Winkworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  not  again  quitted  England  (for 
foreign  travelling  in  those  days  was  not  so  easy  as 
it  has  since  become).  The  mends  had  thus  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Of 
course,  this  recognition  led  to  a  renewal,  with  re¬ 
doubled  intensity,  of  all  the  feelings  which  they  had 
originally  entertained  the  one  for  the  other,  and  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  were  the  greater,  as  the  name 
Gnimbach  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Winkworth  as 
that  of  his  old  university  fnend,  it  having  only  re¬ 
cently  been  assumed  by  the  German  on  hb  acces¬ 
sion  to  a  title  and  estates. 

They  were  greatly  delighted  to  meet  again,  and 
Gnimbach  insisted  upon  Winkworth  becoming  his 
guest  during  his  stay  in  Berlin.  He  would  take  no 
denial,  and  the  visit  was  prolonged  from  a  few  days 
to  a  few  weeks,  for  the  increased  knowledge  of  each 
other,  which  ensued  upon  the  gradual  opening  of 
their  storehouses  of  learning,  confirmed  their  old 
understanding,  and  ripened  it  into  a  friendship  of 
the  liveliest  character.  The  study  of  coins  entered 
largely  into  their  discussions,  and  Winkworth  dis¬ 
played  with  great  pride  and  gratification  many  rare 
and  choice  sj^cimens  gathered  from  the  East  and 
elsewhere.  But  he  intimated  that,  from  a  certmn 
coirespondence  which  had  taken  place  between  him¬ 
self  and  one  learned  in  the  science  at  Paris,  he 


hoped  on  his  arrival  there  to  terminate  a  n^ti-* 
ation  which  he  had  in  hand  for  the  purchase  of  a 
specimen  the  rarest  and  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  gjve  in  detail  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  the  coin  was,  or  whence  it  came  ;  I 
need  but  add,  for  the  purposes  of  my  story,  that  it 
was  suppowd  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  extant, 
and  that  it  had  been  long  sought  after.  Of  late 
years  its  existence  even  hsS  been  doubted.  It  had 
frequently  been  supposed  to  have  been  discovered ; 
but  on  close  examination  by  the  most  skilful  eyes, 
the  pretended  “  rara  avis  ”  had  always  turned  out  to 
be  wanting  in  some  minute  characteristic  known  to 
be  possessed  by  the  genuine  coin  itself.  Gnimbach 
admitted  that  if  such  an  one  could  be  obtained,  it 
would  be  simply  invaluable,  at  the  same  time  slightly 
discrediting  its  existence. 

Words  ran  good-huniQi«)Hly  high  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  England  all  confident  in  the  coming  triumph 
of  ita  own  society,  and  Germany  sceptical  to  the 
highest  degree. 

“  If  my  man  does  not  deceive  me,”  Winkworth 
went  on  to  say,  “  within  a  month  from  this  date  (for 
his  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close)  1  shall  have  the 
treasure  safely  deposited  on  British  soil,  for  it  only 
awaits  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  believe,  to  be  made 
over  to  me.” 

The  Baron  von  Gnimbach  could  hardly  disguise 
a  slightly  ironical  chuckle  at  his  friend’s  enthusiasm 
at  the  prospect  of  so  great  a  success,  which  being 
observed  by  Mr.  Winkworth,  the  matter  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop. 

It  had  evoked  a  certain  amount  of  undue  self- 
gratulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  apparently  a  slight 
amount  of  jealousy  on  the  other  ;  jealoOsy  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  allow  so  valuable  a  relic  to  be  cap¬ 
tured  almost  under  its  eyes,  and  carried  oflF  for  the 
glorification  of  another  nation  ;  for  even  firmly  as 
the  friends  were  bound  together,  this  little  matter 
seemed  to  afford  the  possibility  of  a  slight  unpleas¬ 
antness  between  them.  The  subject  was  only  once 
more  touched  upon  during  the  remainder  of  Wink- 
worth’s  sojourn  in  Berlin,  when  it  was  arranged, 
that  if  this  success  did  attend  the  labors  of  our  an- 
tiquar}',  Gnimbach  should  become  his  guest  on  the 
occasion  of  the  treasure  being  first  displayed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  learned  in  London,  The  reader, 
unless  acquainted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  men  of 
science,  or  those  well  versed  in  this  especial  study, 
may  hardly  understand  how  so  much  interest  could 
be  excited  upon  apparently  so  trivial  a  matter  as 
the  date  and  impression  of  a  particular  coin  ;  yet 
so  it  is,  and  a  vast  amount  of  energy,  wealth,  and 
time  are  continually  being  expended,  in  obtaining 
the  rarest  specimens  of  antiquity  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  by  the  laborers  for  the  different  societies 
formed  for  the  advancement  of  each  separate  branch 
of  knowledge. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  incidents 
just  referred  to  had  occurred,  Mr.  Winkworth  fobnd 
himself  safely  lodged  in  his  museum  of  rarities  in 
Great  Ormond  Street.  He  had  been  home  about 
a  fortnight  when  huge  and  m3rsterious  packages  be¬ 
gan  to  be  delivered  by  carts  and  wagons  at  his 
door,  choking  up  the  already  crowded  passages  and 
rooms.  For  days  and  days  these  cases,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  more  cumbrous  booty  gathered  in  his 
recent  raids  in  distant  climes,  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  unpacked,  filling  up  every  available  inch  of 
space  in  the  gangways  of  the  house.  Now  that  he 
had  got  them  safoly  hmne,  it  was  surely  strmige  that 
he  should  take  so  little  apparent  interest  in  them. 
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Re  sat,  however,  for  hours  writing  in  his  study,  with 
a  complacent,  self-satisfied  smile  upon  his  good- 
natured  face,  and  a  little  fortune  was  expended  in 
the  prepayment  of  the  then  expensive  postage  of 
letters  to  all  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent 

The  truth  was,  that  in  an  outrof-the-way  (quarter 
of  Paris  he  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  a 
Jew  dealer  in  curiosities  —  who,  perhaps  strangely 
enough,  was  hardly  aware  of  its  real  value  —  the 
much -coveted  and  unquestionably  -  genuine  and 
unique  coin  before  referred  to.  This  had  absorbed 
fur  the  time  all  interest  in  the  results  of  his  recent 
travel.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  last  month 
had  proved,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  portion  of  the  time  he  had  spent  abroad ;  there¬ 
fore  his  pleasure  was  boundless,  and  he  had  been 
scribbling  to  everybody  he  knew,  or  ever  heard  of, 
as  likely  to  be  interest)^  fn.  such  a  subject,  announ¬ 
cing  his  success,  and  inviting  them  on  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion,  not  far  distant,  to  an  e.xhibition  of  this  won¬ 
derful  treasure,  the  discovery  of  which  would  render 
him  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  add  an  un¬ 
paralleled  lustre  to  the  association  of  which  he  was 
Lead  and  chief.  For  his  own  part  he  had  no  doubt 
of  it ;  he  well  knew  all  the  signs,  characters,  and 
hierogl^qihics  appertaining  to  the  question ;  he  knew 
in  every  minute  particular  what  had  been  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  specimens  hitherto  advanced  as  gen¬ 
uine,  but  this  was  complete  in  all  the  requirements. 

Whilst  he  was  pondering  over  a  list  of  names, 
and  endeavoring  to  think  if  there  were  any  others 
to  whom  he  could  send  an  announcement  of  the 
great  event  then  occupying  all  his  thoughts,  a  ser¬ 
vant  brought  into  the  room  a  parcel,  saying  that 
the  cabinet-maker  had  sent  home  the  case  recently 
ordered.  It  was  a  small  square  maliogany  box ; 
when  the  lid  was  raised,  an  inner  glass  case  was  dis¬ 
played,  within  which  again  was  seen  a  sort  of  velvet 
cushion  with  a  circular  indentation  on  the  upper¬ 
most  side;  a  case  similar  indeed  to  that  in  which 
mwellers  display  their  valuables.  On  examination, 
Mr.  Winkworth  appeared  dissatisfied  with  it,  as  it 
was  by  no  means  well  finislied ;  and,  turning  it  about 
in  his  hands,  he  complained  loudly  of  the  bad  work¬ 
manship  ;  the  inner  glass  case  did  not  fit  its  wooden 
covering,  the  velvet  was  loosely  glued  on,  and  it  was 
altogether  a  slovenly  bit  of  handiwork.  lie  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  certainly  be  obliged  to  get  an¬ 
other  made ;  but  for  the  present  this  must  suffice. 

>Vhen  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  he  drew  from 
his  waistcoat-pocket  a  small  packet,  which  he  began 
carefully  to  unfold,  and  eventually,  after  several  cov¬ 
erings  of  paper  had  been  taken  off,  exposed  to  his 
delighted  gaze  his  priceless  gem.  Priceless  gem, 
indeed!  To  the  eye. of  the  uninitiated  it  did  not 
look  worth  a  farthing ;  it  was  not  much  lai^er,  and 
certainly  was  not  aoove'half  the  thickness.  On 
closely  viewing  it  you  could  discover  it  was  gold ; 
but  it  was  so  old,  worn,  and  battered,  that  it  might 
just  ite  well  hare  passed  for  brass.  There  it  was, 
however ;  and,  after  gazing  at  it  fondly  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  deposited  it,  with  a  proud  gesture,  in 
the  circular  niche  on  the  cushion  made  fur  its  re¬ 
ception.  It  did  not  fit  it  very  well,  and,  as  he 
moved  the  box,  it  slipped  into  his  hand;  but,  re¬ 
placing  it,  he  shut  the  case,  and  put  it  carefiilly 
away  in  a  cabinet,  which  he  locked. 

At  length,  the  eventful  day  looked  forward  to  by 
Mr.  Winkworth  with  so  much  exultation  arrived. 
His  friend,  the  Baron  von  Grumbach,  had  come  to 
pay  his  promised  visit,  and  was  staying  in  the  house ; 
Le  entreated  Winkworth  to  grant  him  a  private 


view  of  the  gem ;  but  this  privilege  was  denied  with 
a  sort  of  jocose  sternness.  ' 

“  All  in  good  time,”  said  Mr.  W’inkworth ;  “  this 
is  a  piece  of  real  business,  and  we  must  not  trifie 
with  it.  When  my  audience  is  assembled,  I  shall 
read  a  paper  on  the  coins  of  this  date,  referring  par¬ 
ticularly  to  all  that  is  known  in  connection  with 
this  one,  giving  an  account  of  my  first  discoveiy  of 
it,  my  negotiations  for  its  purchase,  and  conclude 
with  an  ample  description  of  the  proofs  which  I 
have,  and  which  it  bears  of  its  authenticity.  It 
shall  then  be  handed  round  to  the  visitors  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  they  will  have  the  importunity  of  com¬ 
menting  to  their  utmost  upon  it” 

With  a  smile  that  was  not  altogether  pleasant. 
Von  Grumbach  ceased  to  urge  his  rcmiest,  and  in  a 
few  days’  time  from  this  conversation  he  formed  one 
of  a  numerous  assembly  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  gathered  to  overflowing  in  Uie  large 
drawing-room  in  Ormond  Street. 

Mr.  Winkworth  had  received  but  few  refusals  to 
his  invitations ;  his  name  stood  so  high  that  no  one 
feared  a  disappointment,  and  the  liveliest  interest 
was  created.  There  were  present  one  or  two 
bishops,  several  noblemen,  learned  professors,  home 
and  foreign,  presidents  of  academies,  directors  of 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  —  indeed,  just  such 
a  gathering  as  could  only  meet  together  for  the 
exploration  or  elucidation  of  some  deeply  interesting 
point  of  science.  They  chatted  together  until  the 
Lour  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  business. 
There  were  neither  seats  nor  standing  room  even 
for  every  one  of  the  guests  within  the  doors,  which 
were  consequently  left  open. 

On  a  small  table  stood  the  case  containing  the 
coin,  and  a  roll  of  manuscript,  which  the  host  pres¬ 
ently  began  to  read,  amidst  the  most  profound 
attention.  A  murmur  of  approbation  followed  its 
conclusion.  The  case  was  then  unlocked,  and 
Mr.  Winkworth  was  about  to  hand  the  precious 
jewel  round  in  its  resting-place  for  inspiration,  when 
he  suddenly  said,  “  No,  gentlemen,  it  fits  so  badly 
in  its  case,  that  I  will  ask  you  severally  to  take  it  in 
vour  hands,  and  pass  it  from  one  to  the  other.” 
Then  picking  up  tlie  coin,  he  gave  it,  with  a  large 
magnifying  glass,  to  the  person  immediately  on  his 
left.  For  upwards  of  two  hours  there  ensued  an 
earnest  examination  of  the  treasure ;  every  one  had 
sometliing  to  say  about  it,  to  which  all  the  rest 
listened.  There  were  but  few  doubts  raised  as  to 
its  genuineness,  and  whenever  any  did  arise,  and 
were  for  a  moment  pertinaciously  maintained,  they 
were  soon  overthrown  by  Mr.  Winkworth,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  disputant,  and  by  the  most  irrefutable 
proofs  demonstrated  that  the  specimen  was  unique. 

The  Baron  von  Grumbach  was  nearly  one  of  the 
last  into  whose  hands  it  fell.  A  shade  of  something 
like  disappointment  came  over  his  face  as  he  exam¬ 
ined  it ;  he  made  no  remark,  and  while  giving  it  to 
his  neighbor  a  keen  observer  might  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  verj'  like  a  sneer  curling  the  comers  of  his 
mouth.  Apparently  not  a  doimt  was  left  on  any- 
liody’s  mind,  and  jostling  words  of  com;ratulation 
began  to  be  showered  forth  upon  Mr.  Winkworth 
from  all  sides.  At  last  a  certain  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  came  to  the  front,  and  in  a  short  but  neatly- 
worded  speech,  returned  the  thanks  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  for  the  gratifying  afternoon  they  had  spent, 
and  reiterated  the  congratulations  which  had  been 

fenerally  offered.  The  host  replied,  the  party  was 
reaking  up,  and  Mr.  Winkwortli  was  about  to  in¬ 
vite  his  guests  to  descend  to  the  dining-room  for 
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some  refreshments,  when,  on  ^oing  to  lock  up  the 
ease,  around  which  knots  of  visitors  were  standing 
in  conversation,  lol  his  treasure  was  not  there! 
He  turned  to  the  group  nearest  to  him,  anxiously 
asking  them  for  it,  deeming  it  was  still  under  ex¬ 
amination.  No,  they  had  not  Mt  it  Every  one 
began  to  ask  everybody  else  if  be  had  it,  and  the 
inquiry  spread  like  wild-fire  across  the  room. 

It  was  nowhere  to  be  found !  the  greatest  con¬ 
sternation  ensued  I  What  could  have  become  of 
it?  Some  of  the  more  immediate  fHends  of  the 
house  had  already  gone  into  the  dining-room.  In¬ 
quiries  were  at  once  made  there,  but  still  the  same 
reply,  —  they  had  not  seen  it  since  it  was  in  their 
hands  first.  Search  was  made  in  all  directions,  on 
the  ground,  on  the  chairs,  along  the  edges  of  the 
carpet  by  the  wainscot,  by  the  rug,  fender,  and  in 
every  possible  comer,  crack,  or  cranny  in  the  room, 
where,  in  case  of  its  falling,  it  might  have  rolled ; 
all  were  subjected  to  the  strictest  investigation. 
Every  one  assisted  in  this ;  particularly  diligent  ap¬ 
peared  the  Baron  von  Grumbach ;  still  no  success 
attended  their  unwearied  efforts.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  It  was  the  most  awkwanl  thing  that  couUl 
have  occurred ;  the  majority  of  the  visitors  were 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Wink  worth,  but  yet  one 
thing  only  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

It  must  have  been  stolen !  yet  who  could  have 
been  guilty  of  so  infamous  a  thing  ?  AH  present 
were  men  of  the  strictest  probity,  and  of  the  highest 
standing  and  character,  engaged  most  earnestly  in 
one  single  object,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
it  was  impossible  almost  to  conceive  that  any  one  in 
'  that  assembly  could  be  capable  of  such  meanness 
and  dishonesty.  StiU,  where  was  the  coin?  No 
servant  had  entered  the  drawing.-room,  nor  indeed 
were  there  any  above  stairs,  for  the  refreshments 
were  laid  unostentatiously  in  the  dining-room,  ready 
for  every  one  to  help  himself ;  therefore  the  culprit, 
afler  all,  must  be,  if  anywhere,  amongst  the  guests. 
Over  and  over  again  the  search  was  renewed,  but 
with  DO  better  result.  Mr.  Winkworth  was  per¬ 
plexed  beyond  measure.  How  could  he,  the  host, 
personally  accuse  any  one  in  those  rooms  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  deliberate  theft  ?  Yet  do  what  he  could, 
the  conviction  would  force  itself  upon  his  mind  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  account  for  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  coin. 

Presently  he  made  his  way  through  the  bewildered 
crowd  to  his  friend  the  bishop,  who  had  just  been 
spokesman  for  the  assembly,  and  took  him  aside,  and 
ailer  they  had  whispered  a  few  words  tc^ether,  the 
bishop  called  every  one  around  him.  With  the  ut¬ 
most  courtesy  and  good  taste,  and  after  e.xpatiating 
a  little  on  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  he  said, 
“  There  is  but  one  thing  for  it,  gentlemen,  —  we 
must  all  be  searched,  for  our  host’s  satisfaction  as 
well  as  for  our  own ;  and  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  object  to  this.” 
These  wonls  were  followed  by  a  loud  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  cries  of  “  Yes,  yes,  by  all  means,”  re¬ 
sounded  on  every  side. 

This  unparalleled  proceeding  was  then  carried 
out  in  the  following  manner.  The  guests  were  all 
to  pass  through  the  drawing-room  to  Mr.  Wink- 
worth’s  bedchamber,  which  was  on  the  same  land¬ 
ing,  thence  to  descend  by  another  staircase  to  the 
ground  floor.  No  guard  was  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  prevent  any  one  going  up  or  down  without 
being  searched,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
for  every  one  to  go  through  the  bedroom.  Mr. 
Winkworth  and  his  man-servant  acted  as  searchers; 


all  evinced  the  most  earnest  anxiety  to  display 
the  contents  of  their  pockets,  and  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  insisted  on  taking  off  their  shoes  and  Hessian 
boots. 

Had  Mr.  Winkworth  possessed  any  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  —  which  he  certainly  did  not  —  he  would 
have  been  diverted  from  the  serious  object  at  stake 
by  the  many  farcical  absurdities  educed  during  this 
extraordinary  scene.  It  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  but  like  evcr}’thing  else  came  to  an  end. 

There  remained  but  two  more  gentlemen  to  be 
examined,  and  still  no  trace  of  the  missing  treasure 
had  been  discovered.  These  two  entered  the  bed¬ 
room  together,  and  were  most  zealous  in  showing 
how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  them  to  have  any¬ 
thing  secreted  about  their  persons.  In  fact,  every 
one  being  innocent,  was,  as  may  be  naturally  sup¬ 
posed,  only  too  glad  of  the  opjxjrtunity  of  proving 
It.  The  coin  was  not  found,  however,  and  hopeless 
dejection  settled  down  over  the  party.  What  more 
could  lie  done  ?  Again  were  Mr.  Winkworth’s  per- 

filcxities  redoubled  on  his  servant  whispering,  “  You 
lave  not  searched  the  Baron  von  Grumbach.”  The 
sudden  recollection  of  the  truth  of  this  penetrated 
like  a  sting  to  the  heart  of  the  antiquary.  Of  course 
not !  he  had  never  come  into  the  bedroom ;  where 
was  he  ?  He  was  called  for,  and  did  not  answer. 
lie,  now,  was  also  missing ;  from  which  circumstance 
suspicion  slowly  though  naturally  began  to  attach 
itself  to  him.  He  h^  evideittly  avoided  the  test. 
Could  anything  be  more  unpleasant  to  his  friend 
than  this?  Why,  he  was  actually  living  in  the 
house,  and  not  only  would  it  be  necessary  to  search 
him,  but  his  effects  ;  especiaUy  as  it  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  ascertained  that  his  bedroom  door  was 
fastened.  It  was  also  known  that  he  had  not  left 
the  house,  therefore  it  was  concluded  that  he  had 
locked  himself  in. 

A  polite  message  was  sent  up  to  him,  requesting 
his  attendance  below,  in  order  that  he  might  explain 
his  conduct  and  submit  to  an  examination.  He  sent 
word  back  that  if  he  came  down  he  positively  must 
decline  allowing  either  himself  or  anything  belong¬ 
ing  to  him  to  be  searched.  Hitherto,  although 
these  proceedings  had  been  conducted  in  the  most 
serious  and  earnest  manner,  there  had  been  insep¬ 
arable  from  them  a  certain  air  of  comicality,  but 
now  that  they  had  reached  this  point,  they  no  longer 
bore  that  aspect.  It  did  look  terribly  suspicious 
that  the  Baron  should  withdraw  himself  in  such  a 
way,  and  under  such  peculiar  conditions.  A  con¬ 
sultation  was  held,  and  after  much  deliberation  it 
was  decided  that  a  deputation  should  go  to  his  room 
door,  and  fbnnally  beg,  in  the  name  of  justice  to 
himself  and  to  all,  that  he  would  submit  to  what 
they  required. 

In  the  event  of  his  refusing,  as  they  had  now  only 
too  much  reason  to  suppiose  he  would,  they  must 
very  reluctantly  threaten  him  with  the  authority  of 
the  police.  This  plan  was  proceeded  with,  and  it 
all  fell  out  as  they  expected,  he  refusing  even  to 
open  his  door.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore, 
but  to  send  for  a  constable,  who  eventually  arrived. 
After  commanding  the  Baron  to  let  him  in  in  the 
king’s  name,  and  he  also  meeting  with  a  flat  refusal, 
the  door  was  broken  open,  and  the  party  stood  focb 
to  face  with  Von  Grumbach.  He  was  in  a  wild 
state  of  excitement,  and  with  a  small  pocket-pistol 
in  each  hand,  threatened,  in  his  broken  English,  to 
shoot  the  first  man  who  laid  hand  upon  him. 

At  this  moment  a  shout  arose  from  the  drawing¬ 
room,  “  It  is  found  !  it  is  found  1  ”  Quite  impossible 
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would  it  be  now  to  describe  the  mingled  consterna¬ 
tion,  astonishment,  and  confusion  that  ensued.  Who 
had  found  it  ?  Where  was  it  ?  were  questions  asked 
on  all  sides  ;  and  when  the  hubbub  into  which  these 
usually  grave  men  had  been  betrayed  had  subsided, 
it  was  explained. 

One  of  the  guests,  while  the  awkward  scene  just 
described  was  being  acted  up  stairs,  had  taken  hold 
of  the  case  belonging  to  the  coin,  and  which  curious¬ 
ly  enough  no  one  had  thought  of  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  after  the  first  moment  of  its  inmate  being  missed. 
^^ilst  idly  turning  it  about,  he  had  removed  the 
glass  portion  of  it,  and  in  so  doing,  slightly  disturbed 
the  velvet  cushion  before  mentioned.  At  the  same 
moment  he  heard  a  gentle  click,  as  of  something 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This  attracted 
his  attention,  and  turning  it  upide  down,  the  cushion 
fell  out,  and  the  coin  with  it,  upon  the  table.  It 
had  evidently  slipped  between  the  badly  fitting 
edge  of  the  velvet  and  the  woodwork  of  the  case. 

Amidst  all  the  pleasure  that  now  followed  on  the 
restoration  of  the  missing  wonder,  there  was  min¬ 
gled  a  great  feeling  of  awkward  annm'ance.  What 
could  be  said  to  M.  le  Baron?  How  could  Mr. 
Winkworth  and  his  fnends  atone  sufficiently  to  him 
for  the  outrage  he  had  undergone  ?  However,  all 
that  could  be  said  teas  said,  and  Grumbach  received 
the  apologies  graciously  enough.  Yet  a  natural  cu¬ 
riosity  manifested  itself  upon  the  simple  question  of 
Khy,  as  he  had  not  secreted  the  coin  —  in  fact,  had 
had  no  more  to  do  witH  it  than  anybody  else  —  he 
should  have  made  so  vehement  and  active  a  protest 
agjunst  being  searched.  He  at  first  made  no  reply 
to  the  interrogation,  but  merely  drew  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat  a  small  packet,  which  he  begged 
Mr.  Winkworth  to  open.  This  was  done,  and  there 
lay  exposed  to  the  wondering  eyes  around  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  much-vaunted  and  isolated  specimen  ! 
Not  a  mark,  not  a  hair’s  breadth  of  difference  could 
be  detected  between  them.  Rigidly  were  they  com- 
ared  over  and  over  again,  and  at  la.«t,  changing 
ands  so  often,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the 
other. 

“There  is  my  answer,  gentlemen.  Had  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  search,  most  inevitably  1  should  have 
been  convicted  of  a  gross  and  abominable  theft,  and 
at  once  have  forfeited  my  position,  and  with  it  all  I 
hold  dear.”  Then  turning  to  Mr.  Winkworth,  he 
added,  “  Had  you  not,  my  friend,  persisted  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  show  me  your  prize  the  other  day,  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  tell  you  how,  a  few  days  after  you  had  left 
me,  I  got  scent  of  the  existence  of  a  second  specimen 
in  St  Petersburg,  which  I  forthwith  secured  in  per¬ 
son  for  my  society  in  Berlin ;  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  surprising  you  all  by  its  production  when  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  yours  led  to  what  has  just  occurred. 
I  Wl  suspected  that  there  was  more  than  one  coin 
of  that  date  extant,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  not 
more  than  two ;  here  they  are.” 

“  Fiction  founded  on  fact  ”  is  an  old  expression, 
used  in  many  cases  of  story-telling,  and  I  can  find 
none  better  with  which  to  conclude  what  I  have 
related.  The  fiction  only  has  been  that  part  of  the 
story  which  applied  to  names,  dates,  and  localities ; 
the  pmn  gist  of  the  matter  is  fact,  but,  as  may  have 
been  seen  in  its  narration,  could  not  for  many  reasons 
have  been  given  in  all  its  actual  reality.  Still  the 
circumstances  appeared  as  curious,  and  the  coinci¬ 
dences,  perhaps,  as  odd  as  any  that  have  ever  led  to 
those  mistakes  and  eouivMues  which  sometimes  clothe 
the  events  of  every-day  life  in  the  garb  of  romance. 


VINES  AND  WINES. 

It  will  be  important  to  many  of  our  friends  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  wine  trade,  as  well  as  interesting  to 
the  public  generally,  to  learn  that  the  Vendemmia 
or  vintage  feast  has  been  this  year  celebrated  in 
Madeira  with  all  the  honors  and  ceremonies  which 
belonged  to  its  observance  in  the  day  of  the  island’s 
greatest  prosperity. 

The  grape,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  one  of  the 
indigenous  fruits  of  Madeira,  having  been  introduced 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  dunng  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  a  Portuguese  noble  named  Alver. 

After  the  departure  of  this  man  from  the  island, 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  for  a  long  time  was  neg¬ 
lected,  the  people  in  general  meeting  with  no  en¬ 
couragement 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
some  nine  or  ten  Jesuits  landed  at  Funchal  These 
men  were  not  only  sages  and  scholars,  but  they  were 
men  strong  in  resources  from  repeated  successful 
trials.  No  sooner  had  they  touched  the  brown  sands 
of  M.adcira  with  their  sandalled  feet,  and  breathed 
the  pure  atmosphere,  stealing  ever  with  refreshing 
fragrance  from  the  groves  and  gardens,  than  they 
justly  estimated  the  amount  of  wealth  which  slum¬ 
bered  amongst  the  everlasting  hills  of  Madeira,  like 
living  ciystal  in  a  rock,  and  they  resolved  at  once 
on  effecting  important  changes  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  countiy. 

Tliey  found  that  both  soil  and  climate  were  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
accordingly  they  procured  cuttings  from  Candia, 
Cjprus,  and  Burgundy,  and  once  more  the  hills  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Funchal  were  clothed  with 
amaranthine  vineyards.  Adopting  the  Eastern  cus¬ 
tom,  they  trained  the  vines  over  trelliscd  arches, 
allowing  the  rich  clusters  to  droop  through  the  leafy 
roof,  beneath  which  thousands  of  delicate  flowers 
lifted  up  their  heads,  wooing  the  sunny  gleams 
which  came  and  went,  as  the  soft  wind  stirred  the 
broad  foliage  above. 

The  rocK-ribbed  spaces  lying  between  one  leaf- 
woven  colonnade  and  another  were  left  open,  and 
of  course  presented  wildernesses  of  flowers  and 
ferns,  the  latter  sending  up  their  tremulous  fronds 
from  every  crevice  and  fissure,  shading  and  soften¬ 
ing  the  goigcous  beauty  of  the  scarlet  and  purple 
and  golden  flowers. 

Wnile  on  the  subject  of  ferns,  I  may  as  well  men¬ 
tion  that  one  of  those  most  difficult  to  find  now  in 
Madeira,  is  ''.le  which  for  centuries  was  thought  to 
be  indigenojo  only  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  lakes 
of  Killamey,  —  the  Trichomanes  radicans.  Even 
in  the  childhood  days  of  the  writer,  it  grew  there  in 
such  profusion  that  tourists  were  in  the  habit  of  car¬ 
rying  it  away  in  corn-sacks.  Now,  however,  its 
Ixsautiful  filmy  fronds  must  be  carefully  sought  for 
in  moist  little  nooks,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  or  they  will  escape  being  discovered. 

Having  planted  numerous  vineyards  on  the  hills, 
the  Jesuits  next  tunied  their  attention  to  the  low 
grounds,  and  to  the  northern  coast ;  but  instead  of 
watching,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  their  judi¬ 
cious  labors,  it  may  be  as  interesting,  and  more 
profitable,  to  examine  into  the  present  appearance 
and  prosperity  of  the  island. 

Comparing  it  with  the  years  previous  to  1852, 
before  the  sudden  and  fearful  blight  “  Oidium 
Tuckeri  ”  had  destroyed  its  thousands  of  vines,  the 
balance  is  against  it ;  but  comparing  the  enrrent 
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year  with  any  other  during  the  past  twelve,  and  the 
scale  preponderates  in  its  favor.  The  vines  are 
recovering,  and  in  all  directions  men  are  planting 
new  vineyards. 

The  vines  blossom  in  May  and  June,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  late  years,  when  they  appeared  most 
toh  and  healthy,  then,  like  a  plague  breath,  came 
the  blight,  and  they  died  off  hopelessly.  The  dis¬ 
ease  first  attacks  the  leaves,  which,  from  a  beautiful 
green,  turn  brown  in  a  few  hours ;  a  clammy,  whit- 
^h  substance  then  appears,  and  they,  shrivel  and 
roll  up,  never  more  to  spread  their  fragrant  surface 
to  the  skies. 

This  effect  is  attributed  by  some  to  an  aphis ; 
others  say  the  stocks  arc  worn  out,  and,  like  last 
year’s  nests,  are  fit  for  nothing.  The  chief  remedy 
used  is  sulphur,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance 
to  see  two  or  three  barrels  of  this  powerful  disinfect¬ 
ant  dragged  on  sledges  to  a  vineyard,  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  fruited  plants,  thus  saving  the  grapes,  but 
in  a  great  degree  destroying  the  flavor  of  the  wine. 

There  were  at  one  time  between  thirty  and  forty 
kinds  of  grape  used  in  making  the  wines ;  now  the 
Island  does  not  produce  such  a  variety.  The  best 
grape  for  the  wine  known  as  “  Madeira  ”  is  a  small 
kind,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  called  “  Verdeilho.” 
Its  flavor  is  rich,  and  the  skin  remarkably  thick. 
The  clusters  are  small,  each  grape  being  no  larger 
than  a  good  black  currant. 

The  Vinta  Tinta,  or  colored  wine,  sometimes 
called  “  Madeira  Claret,”  and  “  Madeira  Burgundy,” 
is  made  of  various  kinds  of  purple  grape.  To 
heighten  the  color,  the  juice,  when  expressed,  is 
poured  into  a  vat.  Into  which  the  skins  have  been 
thrown,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has  acquired 
the  desired  hue.  Its  flavor  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Claret. 

“  Malmsey,”  or  “  Ladies’  wine,”  is  manufactured 
from  the  Malvazia  Candida,  which  grows  in  no  other 
situation  in  the  world  better  than  in  front  of  the 
j  cliffs  beyond  Cabo  Jirad,  or  Cape  Turn  Again. 

I  Down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge  the  vine  is  cultivat¬ 
ed,  covering  the  very  sands  with  verdure  and  beauty 
and  fragrance,  while  from  the  heights  come  rills  of 
limpid  water,  carried  by  means  of  conduits,  to  cool 
and  nourish  the  shingly  soil.  There  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  this  headland  from  the  new  road,  which  runs 
along  the  southwestern  coast  fur  about  three  miles. 
If  looked  upon  at  sunset  it  will  never  be  forgotten  ; 
when  its  lofty  summits  are  gleaming  with  golden 
splendor,  —  when  the  ravines,  touched  by  the  de¬ 
parting  rays,  have  grown  luminous  to  their  most  in- 
accessiole  depths,  —  when  the  vineyards  are  glow¬ 
ing  with  the  rainbow-hues  of  the  dewy  hour,  and  the 
two  rivers,  Socorridos  and  Vasio  Gil  (which,  taking 
their  rise  high  up  in  the  Curral,  unite  near  the  base 
under  the  name  of  the  “  Curral  River”),  flow  like  a 
stream  of  molten  silver  into  the  sea. 

The  sweet  dry  Sercial,  the  delicate  and  delicious 
Bual,  and  many  others,  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Funchal.  Tliere  is  one  grape,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  on  account 
of  its  curious  mercantile  notorie^.  It  is  a  Hock 
grape,  small  and  sour,  grown  chiefly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  is  so  unpalatable  that  not 
only  the  rats  and  lizards,  who  lay  all  other  vines 
under  heavy  contributions,  leave  it  untouched,  but 
even  the  “  wild  bees,  humming  their  drowsy  song,” 
refuse  to  use  it  in  making  their  “  honey  hoards.” 
The  wine  made  from  tliis  grape  is  all  shipped  to 
Hamburg,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  England, 
and  being  there  mixed  with  other  wines  of  a  some¬ 


what  better  quality,  is  sold  at  a  considerable  profit 
under  the  name  of  “  Hock.” 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
Improvement  in  the  vines,  so  much  so,  that  in  every 
direction  new  vineyards  are  being  planted.  This 
work  is  usually  done  in  November,  and  if  a  visitor 
desires  to  witness  the  operation,  he  has  but  to  choose 
any  soft  sunny  day,  when  the  trees  are  trembling  in 
the  fragrant  air,  —  when  the  deep  blue  waters  of 
the  bay  are  coming  in  with  a  quiet  murmur,  and  the 
foam  is  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Pontingua  Rock  like 
carded  wool,  — and  wandering,  without  a  guide, 
eastward  from  Funchal  along  Uie  sea-cliffs,  he  can 
hardly  fail  of  seeing  l^banc  Imen  planting  a  vine¬ 
yard.  ' 

Imagine  a  number  of  graceful  rustics,  of  medium 
height,  athletic,  free  in  their  motions,  heaving  the 
“  euxada,”  a  kind  of  light  pickaxe,  instead  of  dig¬ 
ging  with  the  spade.  They  work  as  If  in  sport; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  lusty  labor;  they  look 
careless  and  merry;  while  the  cheering  song,  and 
the  electric  joke  which  opens  every  throat  at  the 
same  Instant,  keeps  each  man’s  heart  dancing  to  its 
own  music. 

Having  made  deep  parallel  trenches,  they  next 
lant  cuttings  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  then, 

am  sorry  I  must  add,  they  plant  cabbages  and 
batatas,  and  other  vegetables  between  the  rows  of 
vines ;  thus  effectually  depriving  them  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  moisture  and  nourishment.  Re¬ 
turning  in  February,  you  find  that  the  vineyard  has 
been  covered  with  cane  trellis-work,  presenting  a 
succession  of  arched  corridors  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  over  which  the  vines  are  wreathed 
and  intertwined,  so  that  when  they  are  fruited,  the 
clusters  shall  fall  through  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  heat  radiating  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  that 
from  the  sun’s  rays,  coming  tempered  through  the 
mantle  of  soft  green. 

Or  it  may  be  that  Instead  of  leafy  corridors, 
straight  rows  of  cane  have  been  placed  behind  the 
cuttings,  which,  holding  them  by  their  tendrils,  en¬ 
circle  and  garland  them  with  living  beauty.  Gath¬ 
ering  the  fruit  is  a  fatiguing  work,  and  is  always 
performed  by  the  men,  and  it  Is  also  men’s  feet 
which  press  it,  when  it  is  thrown  in  the  huge  wooden 
troughs  to  be  crushed.  The  average  produce  is  a 
pipe  of  wine  per  acre,  of  which  a  tenth  belongs  to 
the  government ;  one  half  of  the  remainder  to  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard;  and  the  residue  to  the 
farmer  or  cultivator. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the  Ycndemmla, 
or  vintage  festival,  usually  occurs ;  but  for  ten 
years  —  from  1852  to  1862  —  it  was  only  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  that  period  the 
cheerful  peasantry  of  Madeira  suffered  toil  and 
sorrow,  distress  and  want ;  yet  in  the  end  the  Oidl- 
um  Tuckeril,  like  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  has 
proved  a  benefit,  by  discovering  to  the  people  fresh 
sources  of  independence  within  their  reach,  and  by 
forcing  the  government  to  the  expenditure  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  in  the  improvement  of  their  city, 
their  villages,  and  their  public  roads. 

THE  VINTAOK  FEAST. 

The  Vendemmia  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
English  harvest-home,  though  it  is  far  more  pictu¬ 
resque,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  sunny  sky, 
splendid  scenety',  and  costumes  bright  as  “  blossoms 
flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day,”  and  fitting  like  dresses 
in  a  picture. 

The  sun  has  hardly  streaked  the  “  east  with  pur- 
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pie  light”  on  the  morning  of  the  festival,  before  the. 
stnuns  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  heard 
approwihing  Camacha,  a  village  situated  on  the 
lierra,  or  rather  St.  Antonio  da  Serra,  from  everj’ 
direction,  —  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  from 
the  well-known  northern  routes,  and  from  the  sea, 
which  is  dotted  with  gayly-jxainted  boats,  coming  in 
from  the  numerous  little  villages  lying  along  the 
coast,  between  Funchal  and  Canical  on  the  east,  and 
Funchal  and  Magdalena  on  the  west 

Groups  of  .peasants  follow  each  musician,  and 
for  hours  the  roads  leading  to  the  Serra  are  bright 
with  the  picturesque  multitude.  The  dress  of  the 
men  on  those  occasions  generally  consists  of  white 
linen  “  quakes,”  very  much  lite  our  modem  knick¬ 
erbockers  ;  buff  goat-skin  booB,  white  linen  shirts, 
blue  vests  ornamented  with  several  small  solid 
gold  buttons,  and  blue  carapu^as  with  long  gold 
tassels.  The  blue  cloth  with  which  these  latter  arti¬ 
cles  are  made  is  imported  from  Portugal,  generally 
from  the  well-known  firm  of  Correa  and  Company, 
or  it  may  be  from  the  rival  house  of  Lafourie  and 
Company.  The  women  are,  as  usual,  dressed  in 
bright  colors,  some  wearing  native  manufactures,  but 
the  greater  number  clad  in  the  ga^'ly  striped  cotton 
sent  to  the  Funchal  market  by  the  Lisbon  Weaving 
Company ;  while  their  lenpos  are  of  fancy  shot  silk 
from  the  factories  of  Joze  Barboza,  or  have  come 
from  the  celebrated  cotton  looms  of  La  Luz.  Their 
jewelry  has  only  the  fault  of  being  too  heavy ;  their 
chains  are  like  ropes,  their  bracelets  like  golden 
cables. 

Arrived  at  the  Serra,  the  first  object  of  attraction 
is  the  Church  of  St.  Antonio.  It  is  a  small  building, 
somewhat  resembling  in  its  outer  structure  an  Eng¬ 
lish  village  ehureh,  with  a  low  square  tower.  The 
walls  are  of  a  brilliant  white,  bonlered  with  black. 
On  the  present  occasion  a  tall  flagstaif  runs  up  from 
the  tower  and  sustains  an  enormous  crimson  banner, 
on  which  the  arms  of  Portugal  are  embroider^  in 
silk,  the  huge  crown  only  being  worked  in  gold. 

Surrounoing  the  church  is  a  square,  answering  the 
purposes  of  the  adro  of  the  Mount  church,  which  is 
crowded  with  people  who  cannot  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  edifice,  .where  a  high  mass  is  being  per¬ 
formed ; —  the  Vendemmia,  like  every  other  festa 
celebrated  in  Madeira,  beginning  with  a  religious 
service. 

While  the  multitude  are  thus  engaged,  let  us  look 
at  the  scene  around  us.  The  Serra  is  dotted  with 
barracas  and  tables  heaped  with  provisions,  beside 
each  of  which  stands  a  little  barrel  of  wine  ;  while 
from  the  branches  of  the  oak-trees  hang  quarters  of 
the  best  beef  the  island  can  afibrd.  On  the  right, 
in  a  hollow,  we  see  what  looks  like  a  roofless  hut, 
but  from  the  red  light  glaring  up  from  between  its 
walls  we  know  that  they  are  roasting  whole  the  fat 
ox  on  which  the  vine-dressers  are  to  feast  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  left,  at  a  short  distance  the 
church,  is  the  cemetery,  surrounded  by  a  Ioa  wall. 
In  the  centre  stands  a  wooden  cross,  a;'f’  Jiii  i.  and 
close  around  it  lie  the  mounds  of  bare  red  earth, 
beneath  which  the  dead  await  the  call  of  the  last 
trumpet.  Between  this  and  the  church  there  is  a 
•long,  low  building,  having  a  pretty  open  verandah 
running  along  the  front.  This  is  known  as  the 
“  Pilgrim’s  house,”  and  b  abundantly  provided  with 
culinary  utensib,  and  mattresses  stufTed  with  the 
soft  silky  hair  which  grows  round  the  roots  of  the 
beautiful  rare  fern,  Dicksonia  cudeita.  As  lodgings 
are  given  gratis  to  all  who  bring  their  own  pro¬ 
visions,  this  place  b  generally  over-crowded  during 


the  Vendemmia,  but  chiefly  with  elderly  people,  the 
young  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  tents,  or  under  the 
trees  in  the  circa  or  grove,  at  the  opposite  extremity ' 
of  the  Serra.  . 

At  this  season  of  the  year  this  beautiful  bower 
wears  that  rich  autumn  dress,  of  which 

“  Everv  hue 

Is  but  a  varying  splendor.” 

Bright-hued  flowers  are  jewelling  the  earth  under 
the  soft  shade  of  trees,  whose  tall  trunks,  from  the 
roots  to  the  topmost  branches,  are  adorned  either 
^  the  graceful  fronds  of  the  CapUlus  Venerii  and 
Davalia  Cananemix,  or  that  curious  lichen  familiar¬ 
ly  known  as  “  old  man’s  hair,”  hanging  in  gray 
tresses  of  half  a  foot  in  length,  and  waving  loosely 
about  with  the  faintest  breeze. 

'There  are  many  pleasant  walks  in  the  circa,  but 
there  is  one  which  has  a  peculiar  though  melancholy 
interest  for  English  visitors:  it  is  known  as  the 
“  Hydrangea  Walk.”  Between  rows  of  this  beautiful 
shrub,  whose  branches  are  drooping  beneath  the 
wealth  of  innumerable  large  blue  flowers,  you  pass 
on  till  about  half-way  through,  when  a  slight  rising 
in  the  centre  of  the  path  attracts  your  attention. 
You  inquire  why  it  has  not  been  levelled,  and  are 
told  that  it  is  a  grave.  He  who  sleeps  beneath  had 
renounced  the  religion  which  the  state  declares  no 
man  must  forsake,  nor  even  be  suspected  of  leaving, 
lest  his  grave  be  made  in  the  streets  or  highways, 
where  his  friends  and  neighbors  cannot  choose  but 
trample  on  his  dust.  About  a  mile  from  the  Serra, 
where  three  ways  meet,  there  is  another  such  grave, 
and  there  are  many  others  scattered  throng  the 
bland. 

While  we  arc  still  admiring  the  singular  spectacle 
presented  by  the  Serra,  the  bell  of  the  church  rings 
out  a  merry  peal;  the  service  is  over,  and  the 
multitude  is  swarming  over  the  plain.  It  is  a  novel 
and  picturesque  sight,  though  some  of  its  detaib  are 
mean  and  unpleasant.  Tlie  first  rush  is  to  the  re¬ 
freshment  tables,  and  there,  in  drinking  a  sort  of 
wine  made  from  pears,  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes, 
even  the  honest  hearts  of  the  Madeiran  peasants 
catch  an  unnatural  spark,  and  shouts,  whistling,  and 
fantastic  attitudes,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  and  the  west  of  Ireland,  accompany  the 
dances,  which  commence  all  over  the  Serra  at  one 
o’clock. 

In  feasting  and  amusement  the  day  is  passed,  and 
also  a  greater  part  of  the  night,  when,  just  as  the 
brief,  dim  half-hour  of  dawn  comes  round,  the  bells 
clang  out  a  summons  to  the  young  maidens  to  com¬ 
mence  the  preparation  of  the  morning  meal,  —  a  last 
feast,  for  the  time,  of  beef  and  wine  and  fine  bread. 

As  soon  as  this  b  ended  the  whole  multitude  join 
in  a  dance,  called  the  cachuca,  though  differing  al¬ 
together  from  the  Spanish  dance  of  the  same  name. 
When  this  is  over  every  woman  takes  her  partner’s 
hat,  and  wreaths  it  with  the  beautiful  blue  flowers 
of  the  hydrangea,  while  the  men  on  receiving  them 
back  make  the  mountains  re-echo  with  their  hearty 
shouts.  Presently  the  Serra  as-sumes  a  new  aspect. 
Borequerous,  who  had  been  all  the  morning  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  proper  moment,  now  appear  galloping  into 
the  Serra  from  all  directions.  Madeirans  of  every 
rank  are  graceful  and  fearless  as  Arabs  on  horseback ; 
the  borequerous,  therefore,  soon  find  customers,  but 
the  Lisbon  ponies  are  in  the  greatest  demand ;  they 
are  well  known  to  be  strong,  swift,  and  active,  and 
though  the  riders  will  not  permitted  to  try  their 
speed  through  the  streets  of  Funchal,  there  will  be 
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many  a  well-contested  race  on  the  new  road  before 
the  sun  sets. 

In  a  gleesome  picturesque  procession  the  multi¬ 
tude  enter  Funchal,  and  pass  through  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets,  loudly  cheered  at  every  step,  as  the  har- 
ningers  of  a  promise  of  a  golden  mture. 


THE  BARRISTER’S  WIG. 

“  The  wisdom  is  in  the  wig  ”  is  a  very  common 
proverb,  and,  like  most  of  the  common  proverbs, 
doubtless  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  truth. 
To  prove  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  attend  one  of 
our  law-courts  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  will  then 
hear  opinions  carrying  great  weight  with  them, 
which,  if  uttered  out  of  court,  and  by  an  individual 
in  a  private  dress,  would  be  thought  very  common¬ 
place  indeed.  But  not  only  is  there  a  great  amount 
of  wisdom  in  the  wig,  but  a  great  amount  of  wit  and 
humor  as  well ;  or,  how  should  we  read  in  the  news- 

^rs  of  the  mirth  elicited  at  our  trials  by  the  very 
jokes  occasionally  uttered  by  the  members  of 
the  bar?  We  read  in  the  Reports  of  a  barrister, 
who  said,  “  He  would  rather  not  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  ”  .(a  laugh).  Another  will  say,  “  No,  I  thank 
you  ”  (great  laughter).  Another,  “  Thank  you,  I 
am  not  to  be  caught  in  that  way  ”  (here  the  court 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  for  some  minutes,  in 
which  the  leamcsl  judge  joined  heartily).  Now  out 
of  court,  all  these  sayings  seem  powerle.<«s  enough, 
hut  in  court  their  humor  appears  to  be  irresistible. 

Although  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  idea  with 
me,  that  there  is  occasionally  more  wit  and  humor 
in  the  wig  than  in  the  individual  wearing  it,  it  is 
only  lately  that  I  have  bt^en  convinced  of  the  fact. 
Possibly  I  may  be  accu-sed,  and  with  justice,  of 
putting  a  little  acrimony  in  the  statement  of  my 
opinion,  for  I  was  lately,  in  the  witness-box,  for 
I  more  than  an  hour,  the  butt  of  a  barrister  with  a 
I  witty  wig. 

I  am  a  surgeon  In  considerable  practice  in  a  large 
!  country  town,  and  was  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence 
I  in  an  assault  case,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  my  pa¬ 
tient  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries 
he  had  received.  As  the  plaintiff,  an  old  farmer, 
was  half  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  assault  (he  had 
been  dining  with  some  other  farmers  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  after  the  market  was  over),  it  was,  naturally, 
the  policy  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  to  prove 
that  he  was  thoroughly  intoxicated,  and  that  the  In¬ 
juries  he  had  received  arose  from  his  own  helpless 
condition.  Of  course,  if  he  could  break  down  the 
medical  evidence  it  would  mitigate  his  client’s  cause 
greatly,  if  not  completely  exonerate  him  from  blame. 

I  attended  at  the  court  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
was  sworn.  I  mounted  the  witness-box  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  somewhat  akin  to  awe  at  the  solemnity  of  the 
oath  I  had  taken,  and  with  a  resolution  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  speak  the  strict  truth  In  all  things. 

My  evidence  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  went  off 
smoothly  enough,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  felt 
somewhat  proud  of  it.  Then  the  cross-examination 
began.  Here  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  wag,  and  I  soon  found  my  position  change  from 
that  of  a  grave  scientific  witness  into  the  Jack  Pud¬ 
ding  of  the  court.  Tlie  amount  of  mirth  the  counsel 
contrived  to  elicit  from  my  evidence  was  astonish¬ 
ing  ;  yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  see  no  subject 
for  jesting  whatever.  He  inquired  in  what  manner 
I  made  the  distinction  between  having  drunk  a  little 
too  much  and  being  drunk ;  what  amount  of  beer, 


or  wine,  or  spirit  I  considered  would  have  the  effect 
of  knocking  a  man  down,  and  many  other  questions 
of  the  same  description.  Seeing  everybody  laugh¬ 
ing,  1  began  to  think  that  possibly  I  did  not  give 
mv  answers  carefully  enough ;  the  effect  of  the  oath 
I  had  taken  being  still  strong  within  me.  I  there¬ 
fore  gave  my  replies  more  circumstantially,  as  I 
imagined ;  but  the  questions  increased  in  facetious¬ 
ness  in  consequence,  and  my  answers  caused  more 
mirth  than  before.  I  then  thought  that  perhaps,  in 
my  serious  mood,  I  did  not  appreciate  sufficiently 
the  wit  of  the  learned  gentleman,  and  I  paid  great 
attention  to  his  words  in  order  to  find  out  in  what 
their  humor  consisted.  But  In  vain.  His  questions 
appeared  to  me  to  be  simply  what  in  vulgar  par¬ 
lance  is  called  chaffing,  and  nothing  more.  By  de¬ 
grees  I  got  so  confased  that  I  made  a  very  simpleton 
of  myself,  and  contradicted  my  own  statements  at 
least  a  dozen  times  over.  At  last,  when  he  .had 
contrived  to  make  me  neutralize  completely  the 
truthful  evidence  I  had  given  in  my  examination 
In  chief,  he  allowed  me  to  leave  the  box ;  and  I  did 
so  under  the  unpleasIng  Impression  that  I  had  made 
a  great  fool  of  myself. 

I  left  the  court  immediately,  and  the  trial  went 
on  without  me.  But  in  the  evening,  I  had  the  un¬ 
pleasant  Intelligence  that  my  patient  had  lost  his 
case,  principally  owing  to  the  uncomplimenta^  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  judge  on  my  evidence,  in  his 
summing  up. 

But  the  annoyance  did  not  stop  here.  The  next 
day,  not  only  the  local  papers,  but  the  London  jour¬ 
nals  as  well,  had  a  full  account  of  the  trial,  in  which 
I  figured  in  by  no  means  a  flattering  manner.  There 
were  the  iisum  parenthetical  rertiaras,  —  (The  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  elicited  great  mirth  In 
the  court)  ;  (The  judge  could  with  difficulty  main¬ 
tain  his  gravity) ;  (Great  laughter,  which  the  ush¬ 
ers  had  much  difficulty  in  repressing) ;  and  many 
other  expressions  of  the  same  kind.  At  first  I  was 
naturally  greatly  luinoyed  at  all  this,  but  in  a  few 
days  the  feeling  wore  off;  still,  it  frequently  re¬ 
turned  to  my  mind,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
I  attempted  to  analyze  the  cause  of  so  much  mirth 
arising  from  so  serious  a  subject,  and  with  so  little 
real  wit  on  the  part  of  the  barrister.  At  last  a 
vague  suspicion  arose  in  my  mind  that  It  was  due  In 
great  measure  to  the  wig ;  but  how  to  prove  my 
conclusion  puzzled  me  extremely.  When  I  least 
expected  it,  however,  chance  threw  an  opportunity 
in  my  way. 

One  morning,  on  leaving  my  house,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  long  procession  on  horseback 
coming  up  the  street,  dressed  in  a  most  motley 
manner.  They  were  the  company  of  an  equestrian 
circus  which  had  arrived  that  morning  in  the  town. 
Their  advent  had  been  advertised  some  days  before, 
and,  as  usual,  the  first  great  feature  of  their  per¬ 
formance  was  their  parade  through  the  streets.  The 
sight  was  certainly  a  very  brilliant  aflair :  the  cireua 
was  one  of  celebrity,  the  troupe  was  numerous,  the 
dresses  magnificent,  and  they  appeared  to  make  a 
great  impression  on  the  beholders.  But  one  thing 
struck  me  as  abnormal,  —  there  was  no  clown.  To 
leave  the  clown  out  of  a  circus  troupe  is  to  take  the 
whole  romance  out  of  the  thing.  All  its  intellect  is 
destroyed,  and  nothing  but  a  body  of  mere  mechanism 
remains.  * 

I  was  aroused  from  my  speculations  by  a  little 
slipshod  girl  pulling  my  coat,  and  telling  me  that 
my  services  were  immediately  required  at  the  “  Coach 
and  Horses,”  where  a  lady  was  in  want  of  my  as- 
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sistance.  I  should  here  mention  that  the  “  Coach 
and  Hones”  is  a  lai^  second-rate  inn,  much 
patronized  by  the  small  farmen  and  their  servants 
on  market  days.  Having  no  very  uigent  case  on 
hand,  I  immcdiatelv  went  with  my  little  guide  to  see 


hand,  I  immediately  went  with  my  little  guide  to  see 
my  new  patient  ^Vhen  we  arrived  at  the  inn 
we  found  the  whole  place  in  a  state  of  ^at  bustle 
and  confusion.  The  circus  troupe  had  taken  up 


and  confusion.  The  circus  troupe  had  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  it,  and  the  place  was  strewed  with 
boxes,  travelling  apparatus,  children  (and  of  them 
there  was  a  swarm),  and  old  men  and  women ;  for 
circus  people  have  generally  a  great  love  for  the 
young  of  their  profession,  and  a  great  respect  for 
the  old. 

The  only  able-bodied  person  I  met  in  the  court¬ 
yard  was  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  quiet, 
decent,  active-looking  fellow  enough. 

“  0,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  sir,”  said  he, 

my  'frife  is  so  Ill,  I  am  quite  frightened  about  her ; 
come  thb  way  if  you  please.” 

“  I  followed  him  up  a  broken  staircase  into  a  sort 
of  garret,  where  I  found  my  patient.  She  was  a 
me^  little  woman,  at  that  moment  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother. 

The  case  was  a  difficult  one,  but  at  last  all  ended 
successfully,  and  I  called  the  husband  and  told  him 
the  good  news.  He  appeared  greatly  delighted,  and 
I  left  him  in  charge  of  his  wife  and  baby,  promising 
to  call  again  in  a  couple  of  hours  to  see  how  the 
young  mother  was  getting  on. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  before  I  again  visited 
my  patient  I  found  she  was  going  on  well,  and  I 
told  her  husband  my  opinion. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  .hear  it,  sir.  Do  you  think  I 
might  leave  her  for  an  hour  in  charge  of  that  little 
girl?  I  ought  to  go  to  rehearsal,  or  1  shall  be  fined 
if  I  am  not  there.” 

“  O  yes ;  there  is  no  danger  whatever ;  to-night 
I  will  send  you  a  proper  nurse  if  you  want  one.” 

“  No,  thank  you,  sir,  there  is  no  occasion  for  that ; 
our  women  are  very  kind  to  each  other.” 

He  now  put  on  his  hat,  and  we  left  the  house 
together. 

“  I  did  not  know  you  were  one  of  the  circus  per¬ 
formers,”  I  said,  as  we  continued  on  our  way. 

“  I  am  the  clown,  sir,”  he  said,  “  and  I  suspect 
they  would  hardly  get  on  without  me.  I  am  sure 
I  am  glad  affairs  have  gone  on  so  well.  I  never  can 
do  anything  if  I  feel  at  all  low-spirited.” 

“Did  I  understand  that  you  are  now  going  to 
rehearsal  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  back ;  I  have  not 
much  to  say.” 

As  he  spoke  we  came  in  sight  of  the  circus,  which 
had  arisen  the  night  before  as  if  by  magic.  It  was 
very  large,  and  had  the  flags  of  all  nations  indis¬ 
criminately  hoisted  around  it.  I  asked  my  com¬ 
panion  if  I  might  see  the  interior. 

“  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it.  Come  with  me 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty.” 

We  entered  the  circus. 

A  responsible-looking  man,  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  a 
young  lady  in  a  practising  dress  was  seated  on  a 
bare-backed  horse  by  the  side. 

“Just  in  time.  Tommy,”  said  the  man  with  the 
whip,  “just  in  time ;  if  you  had  been  a  minute  later 
you  would  have  been  fined  as  sure  as  a  gun.” 

Tommy  made  no  answer,  but  walked  up  to  the 
young  lady’s  side,  and,  looking  for  a  moment  into 
her  face,  said,  “  Please,  sir,  «ie  knows  me ;  she 
looked  at  me.”  The  mastdl:  then  smacked  his  whip, 


and  the  horse  started  off  at  a  hand  gallop,  he  fol¬ 
lowing  her,  while  Tommy  the  clown  walked  in  the 
ring-master’s  wake,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
wearing  at  the  time  a  very  thoughtful  expression. 
Each  time  the  horse  stopped.  Tommy  uttered  some 
absurdity  too  stupid  to  be  worth  naming.  I  remained 
in  the  circus  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  left  it, 
wondering  greatly  how  the  miserable  platitudes  I 
heard  my  friend  Tommy  utter  could  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  raise  a  laugh  in  the  evening.  Probably,  I 
thought,  the  dress  might  have  sometning  to  do  with 
it,  and  most  of  all  the  wig.  Yes,  the  wig  of  the 
circus  clown  is  as  peculiar  in  its  constitution  as  that 
of  a  barrister,  and  the  clown’s  wit  was  doubtless  in 
his  wig.  However,  as  it  was  merely  a  sunnise  on 
my  part,  I  resolved  to  attend  the  performance  in 
the  evening  and  judge  for  myself. 

In  the  evening,  after  seeing  that  my  patient  was 
going  on  well,  I  went  to  the  circus  to  witness  the 
performance.  The  whole  place  certainly  presented 
a  different  aspect  from  that  I  had  seen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  brilliantly  lighted  and  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated,  and  was  well  filled  with  spectators ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  added  much  to  tne  lively  impression 
the  sight  made  on  me.  The  performance  shortly 
after  commenced,  and  at  last  Tommy,  the  clown, 
made  his  appearance.  The  scene  was  that  with  the 
young  lady  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning.  But 
how  uiflerent  was  the  result  of  his  jokes !  In  the 
morning  those  which  appeared  flat  and  insipid  were 
now  pungent  and  sparkling.  When  in  the  morning 
he  told  the  ring-master  “  that  the  young  lady  knew 
him,  for  she  lo^ed  at  him,”  nothing  could  be  more 
melancholv.  In  the  evening  the  same  remark  caused 
a  violent  ^t  of  laughter. 

1  now  examined  the  clown’s  wig.  It  was  absurd, 
exceedingly  absurd,  but  not  more  so  than  the  bar¬ 
rister’s.  No  human  head  of  hair  I  liad  ever  seen 
resembled  the  clown’s,  but  neither  did  I  ever  see  one 
that  resembled  the  wig  of  a  barrister.  I  now  fully 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  not  made  a  fool  of 
myself  at  the  trial,  but  that  the  laughter  and  merri¬ 
ment  which  had  been  so  uproarious  In  court  was 
caused  by  the  barrister’s  wig,  and  not  by  the  stupid¬ 
ity  and  vacillation  of  my  answers. 

That  night  I  slept  little,  so  much  was  my  mind  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  wig  question.  At  last  I  remembered 
that  the  principal  hairdresser  in  the  town  had  a  mag¬ 
nificent  barrister’s  wig  in  his  shop  window,  which  he 
regularly  dressed  with  great  care  the  week  before 
the  assizes  were  to  be  held.  He  had  formerly  been 
assistant  to  a  hairdresser  in  the  Temple,  and  on  re¬ 
moving  from  London,  he  had  brought  with  him  the 
legal  tastes  he  had  acquired  dunng  his  residence 
there.  Tliis  man  was  my  constant  patient,  and  a 
very  good  understanding  existed  between  us.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  hjwl  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  experimenting  as  to  what  was  really  the  humor¬ 
ous  power  in  the  barrister’s  wig.  If  I  could  get  him 
to  lend  me  the  wig  for  a  night  or  two,  whimi  I  felt 
assured  he  would  readily  do,  and  if  I  could  persuade 
my  friend  Tommy  the  clown  (his  name  in  the  bilb 
was  Signor  Ludovico  Selvaccio)  to  perform  in  it  for 
a  coupk  of  nights,  I  could  arrive  at  a  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain  conclusion  on  the  matter.  I  resolved  at  any 
rate  to  try  my  influence  on  my  two  friends;  and 
after  having  duly  prepared  my  plan  of  action,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  going  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  after  seeing  my  gratis  patients,  I 
walked  to  the  house  of  my  friend  the  hairdresser. 
I  found  him  at  home,  somewhat  dyspeptic  as  usual. 
I  inquired,  with  great  patience  and  tenderness,  after 
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his  malady,  and  promised  to  send  him  some  medi* 
cine.  I  then  made  some  inquiries  after  his  wife, 
who  suffered  from  the  disease  even  more  than  her 
husband.  Fortunately  they  had  no  children,  or  my 
stay  might  have  been  prolonged  considerably,  for 
there  was  a  great  tendency  to  prolixity  in  the  wor¬ 
thy  couple  when  speaking  of  their  maladies.  All 
was  at  last  terminated,  and,  with  some  little  fear 
and  trepidation,  I  broached  the  subject  of  the  bar¬ 
rister’s  wig.  I  experienced  far  greater  difficulty 
than  I  had  anticipated.  At  first  he  was  willing 
enough  to  lend  me  the  wig ;  but  when  he  under¬ 
stood  it  was  to  adorn  the  head  of  a  circus  clown,  he 
immediately  withdrew  his  promise.  He  told  me  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  whole  legal  profession, 
and  enumerated  different  eminent  lawyers  whose 
wigs  he  had  dressed  when  he  resided  ii\  London ; 
and  on  no  account,  even  to  oblige  me,  would  he  do 
anj’thing  to  bring  that  profession  into  ridicule. 

I  was  almost  in  despair,  but  still  did  not  give  up 
all  hope ;  so  I  changed  the  subject  into  a  lecture  on 
dyspepsia,  and  the  tremendous  evils  attendant  on 
that  malady  if  it  were  not  carefully  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  treated.  I  found,  as  I  went  on,  the  faces  of 
both  husband  and  wife  lengthen,  and  I  took  g(^ 
care  not  to  let  the  impression  of  fear  under  which 
they  were  evidently  laboring  in  any  way  lessen. 
Having  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  terror  in 
the  minds  of  the  worthy  couple,  I  somewhat  abrupt¬ 
ly  left  them.  I,  however,  went  no  farther  than  the 
next  house,  a  stationer’s,  and  I  there  occupied  my’- 
lelf  in  looking  with  great  intentness  on  some  colors 
prints  in  the.  shop  windows. 

Presently,  as  I  had  fully  expected,  the  hair¬ 
dresser’s  wife  came  to  me,  and  told  me  her  husband 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  immediately  returned ; 
and  he  then  said  he  had  reconsidered  the  matter, 
and  was  perfectly  ready  to  lend  me  the  wig.  “  I 
will,”  he  continued,  “  merely  put  a  finishing  touch 
to  it,  and  you  will  find  it  at  your  house  when  you 
return.”  I  sincerely  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  instantly  proceeded  to  seek  my  fiiend  the 
clown. 

I  found  my  patient  progressing  favorably,  as  well 
as  her  baby ;  Tommy  himself  was  in  the  room  when 
I  arrived.  He  had  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  was 
gazing  at  it  with  great  satisfaction  and  pride  in  his 
countenance.  Seeing  he  was  in  a  favorable  state  of 
mind  to  listen  to  nw  application,  I  immediately 
opened  the  subject.  I  tola  him  I  had  a  great  favor 
to  ask,  and  I  trusted  he  would  not  be  offended.  I 
wanted  to  try  an  experiment  that  evening  with  his 
assistance,  and  he  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  wear¬ 
ing  for  the  occasion  a  barrister’s  wig  instead  of  his 
own.  He  appeared  greatly  astonished  at  my  re¬ 
quest,  and  I  feared  he  would  refuse  me ;  but  I  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed. 

“  Offended,  sir,"  he  replied ;  “  not  at  all.  I  will 
do  it  with  pleasure.  Why,  the  idea  is  sublime ! 
How  wonderful  it  is,”  he  continued,  “  that  so  simple 
a  dodge  should  never  have  been  thought  of  before !  ” 
Then  again  his  expression  fell  almost  to  sadness. 
“  What  a  pity  it  is,’’  said  he,  “  I  have  not  a  wig  of 
•  the  kind,  nor  is  there  one  in  the  whole  of  our  prop¬ 
erties.” 

I  told  him  that  I  had  a  magnificent  one  at  home, 
which  was  perfectly  at  his  service.  He  expressed 
himself  most  gratified  for  my  kindness,  and  it  was 
arranged  he  should  call  at  my  house  for  the  wig  on 
his  road  to  the  circus. 

The  evening  came,  and  I  left  the  house  to  attend 
the  performance.  On  my  way  I  met  the  Rev.  Mr. 


Jones,  a  lately  arrived  curate.  He  was  a  tall,  thin 
man,  of  most  austere  principles,  despising  all  world¬ 
ly  amusements,  and  preaching  against  them  on  all 
possible  occasions ;  yet,  withm,  he  was  most  consci¬ 
entious,  charitable,  and  pious.  When  I  saw  him  I 
tried  to  avoid  him,  for  to  say  the  truth  I  was  some¬ 
what  ashamed  at  his  knowing  I  was  going  to  pass 
the  evening  at  the  circus.  He  recognized  me,  how¬ 
ever,  and  crossed  over  the  road  to  speak  to  me. 

“  You  will  be  surprised,”  said  he,  after  our  first 
inquiries  as  to  each  other’s  health  were  over,  “  to 
hear  that  I  am  going  to  spend  the  evening  at  the 
circus.” 

“  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  I  replied,  “  for  I 
shall  have  a  companion  then ;  I  am  going  there  my¬ 
self.” 

“  But  I  fear,”  said  he,  “  we  are  not  both  bound 
on  the  same  errand.  My  purpose  is  to  address  the 
audience  between  the  acts,  as  I  believe  they  call 
them,  on  the  sin  of  wasting  their  time  on  folhes  of 
the  kind.” 

“  I  trust,  Jones,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
You  will  make  yourself  greatly  disliked  if  you  do ; 
and  that  would  be  a  pity,  as  you  are  really  a  very 
good  fellow.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  keep  to  my  determi¬ 
nation.  I  believe  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
will  go  through  with  it.” 

I  was  much  annoyed  when  he  told  me  so,  for  I 
really  liked  him ;  but,  finding  he  was  determined,  I 
said  nothing  more  on  the  subject,  resolving  to  sit 
beside  him  during  the  performance,  and  to  restrain 
him  as  much  as  I  could. 

AVe  arrived  at  the  paying  place,  and  took  our 
seats  exactly  opposite  the  performers’  entrance.  In 
a  short  time  the  place  was  completely  filled,  and  the 
performance  commenced.  During  the  first  two  acts 
of  horsemanship  no  clown  appeared;  but  in  the 
third,  “  The  Flower-girl,”  Tommy  entered  the  ring. 
He  announced  himself  by  calling  out,  in  the  clown°s 
hoarse  voice,  “  Here  we  are ;  how  are  you  ?  ”  The 
effect  of  the  wig  was  wonderful.  For  a  moment  all 
were  silent,  and  then  the  laughter  began :  and  such 
laughter !  I  never  before  witnessed  anything  like  it. 

When  it  had  somewhat  subsided.  Tommy  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  master  of  the  ring,  who  was  so  splen¬ 
didly  dressed  that  it  almost  dazzled  me  to  look  at 
him,  and  said,  “  How  is  your  mother  ?  ”  The  laugh¬ 
ter  again  rose  as  loudly  as  before,  and  was  even 
longer  in  subsiding. 

Never  did  Tommy  achieve  a  greater  success  than 
on  that  evening.  Everything^he  said  told,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  stupid  it  might  be.  When  the  Wild  Hunts¬ 
man  of  the  Wood  started  off.  Tommy  rec^iested 
him  to  give  his  love  to  the  cook,  and  the  mirth 
was  so  boisterous  it  was  some  time  before  the  wild 
huntsman  could  hear  the  music. 

A  policeman,  with  a  remarkably  stplid  coun¬ 
tenance,  was  standing  at  the  door.  ♦Tommy  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  him,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
inquired  affectionately  after  the  health  of  his  in¬ 
spector.  The  policeman  was  instantly  so  over¬ 
come  with  laughter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  scat 
himself  on  a  bench  to  recover  himself.  Mirth  that 
evening  was  perfectly  contagious ;  and  even  my 
reverend  friend,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  strug¬ 
gled  hard  to  conceal  a  smile.  But  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  In  the  attempt. 

The  programme  of  the  first  act  had  now  been 
gone  through,  and  the  performers  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  circus,  when  Tommy  addressed  the 
master  ofthe  ring. 
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“  If  you  please,  sir,  may  I  sinjf  a  song  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  know  you  could  sing,  Mr.  Mcrriman.” 
“  O  yes,  sir,  I  can ;  I  used  to  sing  at  the  great 
‘  uproar  house  ’  in  London.” 

'  “  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Mcrriman.” 

“No,  sir,  it  is  not;  I  once  got  ten  guineas  for 
singing  a  song  there.” 

“  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Merriman,  but  that 
I ’m  sure  is  an  error.” 

“  No,  sir,  it  b  not ;  and  I  can  prove  it  in  a  mo- 
‘  ment.” 

“  Pray  do.” 

“  Well  then,  sir,  I  was  to  have  five  guineas  for 
singing  the  song,  and  when  I  had  half  done  they 
offered  me  five  more  to  leave  off.  I  can  sing  it  now 
'I  if  you  like.” 

I  “  I  have  no  objection,  if  the  audience  has  none.” 
Tonuny  immediately  turned  round  to  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

!“  Sound  W,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,”  he  said. 
Of  course  the  orchestra  sounded  an  immense  dis¬ 
cord,  and  Tommy  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  for 
f  singing. 

“  There  was  once  a  little  maid 

Who  lived  by  her  trade,  . 

Whom  her  lover  wanted  to  whe-e-dle;  ' 

When  from  prettv  little  Miss 
He  tried  to  a  kiss. 

She  scratched  his  nose  with  a  ne-e-dle. 

“  Then  this  little  maid. 

She  was  very  ranch  afraid 
That  her  lover' would  come  to-o-o  her, 

So  she  got  into  bed. 

Put  her  nif'htcap  on  her  head. 

And  fastened  up  the  door  with  a  ske-e-wer.” 

No  laughter  that  had  occurred  during  the  whole 
of  the  evening  was  equal  to  that  elicited  by  the 
song,  and  Tommy  made  his  exit  amidst  a  shower 
of  ^plause. 

No  sooner  had  the  mirth  somewhat  subsided, 
when  to  my  intense  horror,  my  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  my  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  began  to 

isiddress  the  audience. 

“  My  dear  friends,”  he  said,  “  pray  listen  for  a  few 

I  moments  to  me,  for,  believe  me,  I  am  solely  actuated 
by  a  desire  for  your  good.  Do  not  tliink  that  I 
want  to  restrain  any  innocent  amusement ;  but  let 
me  ask  you  if  a  scene  like  this  is  a  proper  one  for 
beings  with  immortal  souls  ?  Would  not  the  atten¬ 
tion  you  are  here  giving  to  irrational  exercises  and 
gross  absurdities  be  far  better  employed  in  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  wickedness  of  your  past  lives,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prej^ration  fur  the  great  change  which  must 
some  day  overtake  us  all  /  with  which  the  strongest 
cannot  wrestle,  nor  the  fleetest  avail.  Death  may 
approach  us  at  any  hour,  noiselessly  and  without 
notice.  He  may  choose  for  his  victims  the  young 
!  or  the  old,  thepneh  or  the  poor.  This  very  night  he 
may  call  some  of  these  present  away,  and  what  is 
the  preparation  which  has  been  maide  to  receive 
him  ?  When  I  look  around  me  —  ” 

Here  he  stopped  short,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face 
underwent  a  series  of  extraordinary  spasmodic  con¬ 
tortions,  while  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  the 
performers’  entrance.  I  looked  towards  it  and  saw 
the  head  of  Tommy,  still  arrayed  in  the  barrister’s 
wig,  gazing  from  between  the  green  baize  curtains, 
as  if  he  were  looking  out  of  bed,  strmght  at  the  face 
of  my  reverend  friend.  Poor  Jones  tried  to  con¬ 
tinue,  but  it  was  impossible ;  and  at  last,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  restrain  himself,  he  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  Then  taking  up  his  bat  hurriedly,  he 


left  the  circus,  the  eyes  of  the  audience  at  the  time 
beii^  fixed  on  the  clown. 

The  circus  remained  two  days  longer  in  the  town, 
and  on  each  performance  Tummy  wore  his  new  wig, 
which  was  a  perfect  success. 

I  would  now  earnestly  press  on  all  circus  mana¬ 
gers  my  advice  to  adopt  Tommy’s  experiment  It 
would  not  only  be  sure  to  succeed,  and  put  money 
in  their  pockets,  but  very  probably  in  the  end  they 
would  assist  in  banishing  from  the  British  courts  of 
justice  that  ridiculous  piece  of  tomfoolery,  —  the  ! 
barrister’s  wig.  j 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

I. 

“  I  NEVER  saw  such  rain  in  mv  life.” 

“  My  dear,  it  always  rains  at  Genoa.” 

“  Then  why  does  ‘  Murray  ’  say  that  Genoa  is  a 
dry  place,  with  sharp  cutting  winds  7  ” 

“  My  dear,  ‘  Murray  ’  makes  a  mistake.  I  have 
been  here  —  let  me  see  —  six  times ;  and  every  time 
it  has  been  just  like  this,  close,  muggy  weather,  and 
raining  warm  water.” 

“  I  suppose  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  ?  ” 

“October:  yes,  —  I  have  always  been  here  in 
October,  certainly  —  on  the  way  to  Rome ;  but  if  a 
place  were  ever  dry  and  cold,  one  would  fancy  it 
would  be  just  in  October.  I  can’t  say,  though,  that 
I  ever  saw  it  pelt  as  it  does  now :  it  is  more  uke  Ro¬ 
man  rain.” 

“  A  nice  prospect  for  the  Magra  1  ” 

“  That  odious  Magra  1  How  people  can  say  that 
there  is  a  road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  when  there  is 
that  thing  right  across  the  middle  of  it,  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  !  ” 

Such  was  the  dialogue  which  took  place  between 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  daughter  Mary,  as  they  waited 
the  summons  to  the  table  d’hote  in  their  marble- 
floored  apartment  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Croix  de  Malte 
at  Genoa.  Mary  was  in  rather  delicate  health,  and 
her  mother  was  taking  her  to  Rome  for  the  winter 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  some  roses  into  her  cheeks. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  seriously  the  matter, 
but  her  lack  of  bloom  was  mortifying  to  maternal 
vanity.  “  Don’t  talk  of  being  pale,  my  dear,”  Mrs. 
Ixislie  used  to  say ;  “paleness  is  one  thing,  and  sal¬ 
lowness  is  another.  I  was  a  pale  girl  myself,  but  as 
to  you,  you  look  like  a  bit  of  waxwork  fifty  years 
old.  You  are  never  fit  to  be  seen  except  by  candle¬ 
light.”  She  need  not  have  been  uneasy :  many  a 
rosy-cheeked  damsel  w.as  thrown  altogether  into  the 
shade  by  her  pale  daughter. 

“  Blanche,  are  you  ready  ?  ”  said  Mary,  knocking 
at  the  door  of  an  inner  room.  “  Well,  I  must  say,” 
as  Blanche  made  her  appearanee,  “that  Annette 
has  turned  you  out  in  good  style  ;  you  don’t  look  as 
if  you  had  sptent  great  part  of  yesterday  on  the  top 
of  Mont  Cenis.” 

Blanche  was  not  Mrs.  Leslie’s  daughter,  though 
her  name  was  also  Leslie,  but  her  niece,  and  the  two 
cousins  were  the  closest  of  friends;  very  much  alike 
in  spirit  and  animation,  but  in  appearance  such  a 
contrast  that  each  appeared  to  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  tW  other.  Blanche  was  very 
tall,  with  a  commanding  sweep  of  figure,  while  Mary 
was  rather  square  and  substantial ;  Blanche  had  a 
complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  and  a  profusion  of 
soft,  sunny-brown  hair,  whose  natural  ringlets  could 
scarcely  be  controlled  by  the  plaitings  and  twistings 
which  fashion  required ;  but  all  this,  though  exces¬ 
sively  pretty,  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  charm 
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of  Mary’s  fine  dark  eyes,  and  beautifully-moulded 
head,  on  which  the  black  hmr,  braided  as  closely  as 
possible,  shone  glossy  and  smooth  as  velvet.  In 
short,  they  would  have  made  a  perfect  tableau  as 
Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Blanche  had  been  considerably  spoilt  by  her 
mother,  who  had  been  left  very  young  a  widow  with 
this  only  child,  but  who,  happily  perhaps,  had  died 
before  the  spoiling  had  gone  seriously  deep,  and  had 
left  her  daughter,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress  of  thirteen, 
to  the  joint  guardianship  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Leslie, 
and  of  some  old  friends  of  her  own.  Lord  and  Lady 
Beresford,  who,  having  no  unmarried  daughter,  had 
insisted  on  taking  Blanche  to  live  with  them  imme¬ 
diately  after  her  mother’s  death,  now  about  four 
years  ago ;  and  she  had  continued  to  be  the  enfant 
de  la  maiion  ever  since,  to  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
the  old  couple,  and  apparently  with  tolerable  con¬ 
tentment  to  herself,  until  this  very  autumn,  when, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  she  had  taken  a  sudden  freak 
to  to  Rome  with  her  aunt  and  cousin. 

Tbis  freak  she  had  performed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
rather  with  the  precipitation  of  a  spoiled  child  than 
with  the  demureness  to  be  expecteil  from  a  damsel  of 
seventeen.  She  had  been  brought  to  town  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Beresford,  who  came  up  in  the  hope,  that 
now,  Sebastopol  being  at  last  taken,  any  day  might 
bring  them  home  their  only  son,  who  had  been  some 
years  absent  on  active  service  even  before  his  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  had  been  ordered  to  the  Cri¬ 
mea  One  morning,  when  Mrs.  Leslie’s  house  in 
Green  Street  was  astir  with  preparation,  portman¬ 
teaus  and  milliners’  baskets  being  drawn  forth  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  ladies  and  ladies’  maids  in 
earnest  consultation  over  them,  —  just  three  daj’s, 
in  fact,  before  the  southward  journey  was  to  begin, 
—  Lady  Beresford’s  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
and  out  stepped  Blanche  alone. 

“  I  am  going  with  you  to  Rome,”  was  her  greeting 
to  her  astonislied  aunt;  “don’t  say  no,  for  I  am 
quite  determined  ;  so  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
about  passports,  please  to  do  it;  and  as  to  the 
money,  you  must  settle  all  that  afterwards.” 

“  My  dear,  does  Laxly  Beresford  approve  ?  ” 

“  Highly  disapproves,  of  course ;  very  angry  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  I  have  had  it  all  out  with  her,  and  she 
knows  she  can’t  help  it ;  so  please,  please,  dear  aunt, 
don’t  be  cross.  It  is  all  settled ;  and  Annette  is  to 
come  in  the  evening  with  my  luggage,  for  I  am  going 
to  stay  here  till  you  go.” 

Mrs.  Leslie  remonstrated  ;  Mary  remonstrated, 
though  so  very  glad,  that  her  remonstrances  lai-ked 
force ;  but  it  was  all  the  same,  —  Blanche  was  quite 
determuied ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  cross- 
questioning  that  she  condescended  to  reveal  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  her  proceeding,  which  were  not  received  by 
her  aunt  and  cousin  with  the  gravity  she  expected. 
However,  Mrs.  Leslie,  of  course,  made  a  point  of 
going  to  Liidy  Beresford  as  soon  as  possible  tor  a 
private  consultation,  about  which  her  niece  knew 
nothing:  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was  settled, 
though  most  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  the  poor  old 
couple,  that  the  wilful  child  must  have  her  way ;  and 
accordingly  she  had  set  forth  with  the  Leslies,  and 
found  herself  with  them,  on  the  rainy  afternoon  in 
question,  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Croix  de  Malte,  at 
Genoa. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  such  rain  ?  ”  was  her  first  re¬ 
mark,  as  it  had  been  Mary’s. 

“  We  were  just  saying,”  said  Mary,  “  that  we  have 
a  charming  prospect  for  the  Magra.  It  serves  us 
right  for  aiding  and  abetting  you,  yoU  naughty 


child.  If  we  are  drowned,  I  shall  always  say  you 
were  the  Jonah.” 

“  Satisfactory  the  information  will  be  to  the  fishes,” 
said  Blanche,  laughing. 

“  A  disconsolate  damsel  running  away  from  her 
guardians  always  comes  to  grief,”  persisted  Manr; 
“  it  would  not  be  moral  if  she  did  not,  for  the  sake 
of  example.” 

Blanche  held  up  her  head ;  her  aunt  and  cousin 
often  aflronted  her  by  laughing  at  her  precipitate 
flight. 

“  You  may  throw  back  that  silly  little  head  of 
yours,”  said  her  aunt,  “  but  I  shall  alwa^’s  say  the 
same:  that  you  are  behaving  like  a  simpleton.  I 
should  think  you  were  the  only  girl  in  England  who 
would  run  away  for  fear  of  having  to  marry  a  young 
officer  whom  every  one  speaks  well  of,  and  who 
really  must  have  a  great  deal  in  him  to  be  so  steady 
to  his  profession  and  heir  to  a  peerage  besides.” 

“  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 

Who  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  braw  Loch’invar,” 
sang  Mary,  in  her  gay,  musical  voice. 

“  I  don’t  care,”  said  Blanche,  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself.  “  If  he  were  an  archangel  I  would  have 
done  just  the  same.  Fancy  writing  to  a  man,  and 
telling  him  to  make  haste  home  and  marry  me,  — 
me,  whom  he  has  never  seen ;  and  all  because  I 
have  money  !  And  what  sort  of  muff  must  he  be 
to  do  it  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,  he  has  not  done  it,”  said  Mary,  shout¬ 
ing  with  laughter. 

“  Come,  be  just,  silly  child,”  said  her  aunt;  “his 
sentiments  have  in  no  way  transpired;  you  don’t 
even  know  whether  his  lordship’s  letter  ever  reached 
him.” 

“  A  couple  of  old  simpletons,  begging  their  par¬ 
dons,”  said  Mary,  “  to  have  shown  weir  game.  If 
they  had  only  let  Colonel  Beresford  come  home, 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  held  their  stupid  tongues, 
you  would  have  been  safe  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
each  other.” 

“  Fancy,”  said  Blanche,  still  in  high  indignation, 
“  when  I  have  never  been  out,  never  seen  anything 
of  life,  to  book  me  in  that  way :  to  tell  me  it  was  a 
settled  thing,  and  that  .doai^t  mamma  had  agreed 
to  it :  a  likely  thing !  You  know,  aunt,  they  said 
it  was  settled ;  Herbert  must  have  consented.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  her  aunt ;  “  but  I ’m 
sure  I  don’t  know.  The  Beresfords  are  not  rich, 
and  young  men  like  money.” 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted  them ;  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  Mary,  still  laughing,  accompanied  our 
incensed  heroine  down  the  broad  marble  staircase. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  along  the  beautiful 
coast-road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa  knows  that  the  usual 
topic  at  a  Genoa  table  d’hote  is  the  probability  or 
non-probability  of  being  able  to  cross  the  Magra  (so 
at  least  it  was  before  the  railway  had  been  carried 
over  it,  as  we  understand  is  now  the  case) ;  and  as, 
in  the  month  of  October,  every  one  is  pressing  ^uth- 
ward,  the  Magra  is  for  the  time  being  the  “  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns  ”  to  give  the  de¬ 
sired  information. 

There  happened,  however,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  party 
of  young  officers,  on  their  return  from  the  Cnmea, 
had  just  arrived  from  Pisa,  and  could  certify  that 
the  Magra  was  passable  two  days  ago,  but  said  to  be 
swelling  every  moment,  as  indeed  must,  they  feared, 
be  the  case  in  such  rain. 

“Dam  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  a  veiy*  distin¬ 
guished-looking  young  man,  who  had  just  come  in, 
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and  wirose  beard  and  bronzed  check  betokened  him 
also  to  be  a  Crimean ;  “  a  bad  look-out  for  me.” 

“  For  you,  my  good  fellow  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  to  whom,  as  indeed  to  all  the  rest,  the  new 
arriTal  seemed  well  known ;  “  you  are  going  in  our 
direction,  are  you  not  ?  Indeed,  I  thought  you  were 
at  home  already.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  said  the  youn^  man,  laugh¬ 
ing,  “  I  am  this  moment  cmne  from  Marseilles  oy 
the  p^ket” 

“From  MarseiUcs  ?”  exclaimed  several  voices  at 
once. 

“  Yt^  from  Marseilles ;  and  very  unpleasant  I 
found  it,  so  that  I  mean  to  go  on  by  land.  I  am 
going  to  Rome  for  the  winter,  or  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter.” 

We  cannot  deny  that  at  this  our  two  young  la¬ 
dies  exchanged  imperceptible  glances ;  half^onscious 
thoughts  just  shooting  through  their  minds  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  they  might  perhaps  meet  this  very  pleasant- 
looking  stranger  in  some  of  the  parties  in  Rome.  It 
was  certainly  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

“  Well,  you  ’re  a  cool  hand,  that ’s  certain,  after 
two  years’  absence  not  to  go  and  see  your  own  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“  After  six,  you  may  say ;  you  know  our  brigade 
was  ordered  straight  from  the  Cape  to  the  Crimea.” 

“  More  shame  for  you,  you  undutiful  fellow ;  but 
I  suppose  there ’s  a  strong  attraction  at  Home  ?  ” 

“  A  strong  repulsion  somewhere  else.”  This  was 
in  a  lower  tone,  but  did  not  escape  his  opposite 
neighbors,  though  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
did. 

“  Well,  we  shall  have  you  back  soon,  at  any  rate,” 
was  the  reply.  “  You  know  you  ’re  safe  of  your 
Victoria  Cross.” 

The  conversation  then  turned  again  on  the  Ma- 
gra,  and  every  one  had  something  wonderful  to  re¬ 
late  of  that  formidable  torrent. 

There  may  be  even  in  this  age  some  few  who  stay 
at  home,  and  such  may  happen  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  Magra.  For  their  benefit,  therefore,  we 
must  state  that  it  is  a  mountain  stream  between 
Spezzia  and  Carrara,  which,  in  its  normal  state,  is  a 
modest  brook  easily  fordable ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
travellers  from  the  north,  the  season  when  they  wish 
to  cross  it  being  in  the  very  midst  of  the  autumn 
rains,  it  is  at  that  time  in  anything  but  this  amiable 
condition ;  for  a  few  days  of  wet  sometimes  suffice  to 
swell  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  carries  away,  not  only 
the  bridges  which  men  from  time  to  time  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  throw  over  it,  but  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  and  even  whole  villages,  leaving  the  Val  di 
Xiagra  (of  which  Dante  sings)  a  scene  of  utter  deso¬ 
lation.  When  in  a  state  anything  approaching  to 
this,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  crossed  even  in  a  boat, 
on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current ;  and  of 
course  it  is  the  interest,  and  consequently  the  prac¬ 
tice,  of  the  innkeepers  at  Spezzia  to  persuade  trav¬ 
ellers  that  matters  are  in  this  condition  much  oftener 
than  they  really  are.  Thb  refers,  as  was  before 
said,  to  the  state  of  things  some  years  ago.  If,  as 
we  have  been  told,  the  Magra  is  now  really  spanned 
by  a  railway  bridge  which  it  is  unable  to  sweep  away, 
it  must  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Spezzia  innkeepers, 
but  a  great  blessing  to  the  travellers  whom  they 
have  b^n  in  the  habit  of  fleecing. 

II. 

All  that  evening  the  rain  kept  pouring  on  ;  but 
the  next  morning  the  blue  sky  reappeared,  and»  our 
traveUers  set  for&  in  sunshine,  brilliant,  though  fit¬ 


ful,  which  added  enchanting  efliects  of  light  and 
shade  to  the  beautiful  coast-road  along  which  their 
first  day’s  journey  led  them ;  but  as  they  reached  its 
termination,  the  curious,  rocky  Sestri,  jutting  for  out 
into  the  sea,  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  bank  of  formi¬ 
dable  storm-clouds ;  and  before  the  night  was  over, 
the  pattering  of  heavy  rain  against  the  windows, 
heard  even  in  the  midst  of  the  howling  of  winds  and 
dashing  of  waves,  promised  badly  for  the  Magra. 

On  the  next  evening,  when  the  lumbering  vet- 
tura  which  contained  our  three  ladies,  their  two 
ladies’  maids,  their  courier,  Brissot  (now  getting  old 
and  past  his  work),  and  an  unlimited  amornt  of  lug¬ 
gage,  arrived  at  the  exquisite  little  town  of  Spezzia, 
all  inquiries  on  this  engrossing  subject  were  met,  as 
usual,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head. 

“  Tiiere  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but  their 
excellencies  would  see  to-morrow  morning.” 

When  to-morrow  came,  the  aspect  of  affairs  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  improved  :  blow,  blow,  blow ; 
rain,  rain,  rain  ;  and  our  ladies,  when  they  came  in 
to  breakfast,  were  greeted  by  Brissot  with  a  face 
grievously  elongated,  and  hands  uplifted  in  despair. 

“  No  Magra  to-day,  ladies ;  it  is  impossible !  ” 

“  Nonsense,  Brissot,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  who  did 
not  readily  believe  in  impossibility;  “don’t  you 
know  the  people  at  the  inn  always  s^  that?’’ 

A  mournful  shako  of  the  head  was  Brissot’s  only 
reply. 

“  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  “  let  us  have  our  break¬ 
fast  in  peace,  at  all  events,  and  then  we  will  settle 
wh.it  is  to  be  done.” 

Spezzia  is  certainly  a  little  Paradise,  —  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  no  one  likes  to  remain 
even  in  Paradise  on  compulsion;  and,  on  a  rainy 
day,  a  pretty  place  has  no  very  material  advantage 
over  an  ugly  one;  and  the  thought  of  h.aving  to 
maintain  a  vetturino  and  four  horses  through  an  un¬ 
limited  futurity  of  enforced  idleness  is  enough  to 
change  Paradise  into  something  not  unlike  its  antip¬ 
odes. 

However,  there  seemed  no  fighting  against  fate. 
“  What  must  be  must,  I  supjxise,”  said  Mrs.  Ijcslie. 

“But,  my  dear  aunt,”  said  Blanche,  “what  on 
earth  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  here  all  day  ?  ” 

“What,  my  dear?  —  collapse  on  our  beds,  of 
course,”  said  Alary,  always  weary  enough  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  of  a  day  of  compulsory  repose. 

“  Well,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,”  said 
Blanche. 

“  Queen  Blanche  is  a  woman  of  vigorous  coun¬ 
sels,”  said  Alary ;  “  what  is  it,  dear  ?  Looj)  up  our 
dresses  and  wade  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Blanche ;  “  float  on  our  crinolines. 
But  seriously,  tell  me,  aunt,  —  we  must  pay  for  the 
man  and  the  horses  to-day,  whether  we  use  them  or 
not  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  so  written  in  the  bond.  'The 
Alagra  comes  decidedly  under  the  head  of  Force 
Alajeure.” 

“I  thought  so:  well,  then,  why  not  use  them? 
Suppose  we  tell  Brissot  to  pay  the  bill  and  pack  ev¬ 
erything,  and  then  drive  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
see  for  ourselves.  If  we  have  to  turn  back,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  we  have 
not  been  cheated.” 

“That  is  what  I  call  strong-minded,”  said  Airs. 
Leslie ;  “  a  very  good  plan.” 

Accordingly  Brissot  was  summoned,  and,  after  a 
little  argumentation,  consented  to  the  arrangement. 
In  process  of  time  it  was  .announced  that  all  was 
ready,  and  they  went  down  to  the  carriage  amid  the 
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reiterated  assurances  of  landlord  and  waiters  that 
they  would  be  back  again  before  dinner  time. 

“  Is  the  Magra  passable  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Leslie  of  a 
long-bearded,  sandalled  Capuchin,  who  stood  in  the 
halL 

“  Spero,  ma  dubito,”  was  the  cautious  reply :  but 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  somewhat  reassur¬ 
ing. 

Off  they  drove,  splashing  through  the  mud ;  and 
at  last,  as  they  drew  near  the  sandy,  slushing  plain 
of  the  torrent,  a  large  travelling-carriage  and  four, 
straight  from  the  Magra,  dashed  triumphantly 
towards  them,  the  coachman  nodding  to  their  vet- 
turino  as  he  passed. 

“  Si  passa,”  said  the  vetturino ;  and  Brissot,  look¬ 
ing  back  into  the  carriage,  telegraphed  that  all  was 
right. 

wTien  -they  had  got  fairly  down  on  the  strand,  it 
appeared  that  the  torrent  had  forced  out  for  itself  a 
second  channel  of  no  inconsiderable  width,  which 
must  be  crossed  before  arriving  at  the  main  stream. 
A  little  boat  was  in  readiness  to  ferry  over  the  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  but  Brissot  decided  ^hat,  as  it  was  raining 
hara,  the  ladies  had  better  sit  still  in  the  carriage, 
for  the  half-naked,  savage-looking  beings  who  came 
crowding  round,  assured  him  that  this  channel  Was 
easily  fordable. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  out  the 
horses  and  put  oxen  in  their  stead,  which  they  har¬ 
nessed  with  ropes ;  an  affair  which  took  more  than 
twenty  minutes  to  accomplish.  It  was  accomplished 
at  last,  however,  and  to  the  music  of  the  most  un¬ 
earthly  shoutings  and  shriekings,  the  heavily-laden 
equipage  was  launched  with  a  desperate  plunge  into 
the  ruling,  turbid  stream.  With  great  difficulty 
the  oxen  strained  against  the  current,  the  carriage 
lurching  most  unpleasantly.  On  they  went,  howev¬ 
er,  with  struggling  plunges,  till,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  torrent,  crack  went  the  ropes,  down  went  the 
two  foremost  beasts,  kicking  and  floundering,  while 
the  carriage  remained  planted  in  the  water,  which 
so  filled  it  in  a  moment  that  Mrs.  Leslie  and  one  of 
the  maids  were  sitting  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  as 
in  a  foot-tub,  though  the  young  ladies,  with  more 
presence  of  mind  and  agility,  had  tucked  their  feet 
up  on  the  seat. 

“  Don’t  scream,”  whispered  Blanche  to  the  maid, 
who,  looking  out  of  window,  had  seen  one  wheel 
porteatously  elevated.  “  Dear  aunt,  don’t  be  fright¬ 
ened  ;  see  how  shallow  it  is ;  these  men  arc  all  wad¬ 
ing;  the  water  is  barely  up  to  their  waists.” 

But  Mrs.  Leslie  was  given  to  screaming :  though 
very  enterprising,  she  wanted  presence  of  mind,  and 
drowning  was  her  especial  aversion ;  so  she  screamed 
on.  Mary  sat  quite  still  and  silent,  a  shade  p.aler 
than  usual,  but  snowing  no  other  sign  of  alarm. 

“  Dear  ladies !  —  angels  of  ladies !  ”  sobbed  Brissot, 
looking  back  from  the  box,  “  they  are  gone  back  to 
the  town  for  more  rope :  don’t  be  frightened.” 

“  AK  the  way  to  spezzia  ?  ”  asked  Blanche ;  “  a 
plcasart  prospect !  ” 

The  girls  scorned  the  idea  of  being  frightened ; 
but  they  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  when  the 
overloaded  carriage  began  to  incline  very  decidedly 
to  one  side ;  and  the  shouting,  screaming  creatures 
who  were  splashing  round  them  did  not  afford  much 
consolation  ;  for  when  Mrs.  Leslie  asked  imploringly 
if  there  were  no  means  of  being  carried  to  the  far¬ 
ther  bank,  they  only  shook  their  heads  and  pointed 
to  the  current,  which  was  sweeping  by  with  dizzy¬ 
ing  velocity. 

At  this  moment  our  prisoners  heard  a  tremendous 


splashing  close  to  them,  and  looking  out,  saw  a  light 
travelling-carriage  containing  two  gentlemen,  one 
of  them  apparently  an  Itahan,  but  the  other,  a 
young  Englishman,  —  the  very  Crimean  officer  re¬ 
turned  fhim  Marseilles,  whom  they  had  met  at  the 
table  d’hote,  and  who,  springing  into  the  water,  was 
in  an  instant  at  their  window. 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  sir,”  shouted  Brissot,  “  take 
carel  you  are  risking  your  life !  you  can  never  stand 
against  the  current;  and  you  don’t  know  all  the 
holes  in  the  river  as  these  people  do.” 

“  Never  you  mind  that,”  saiu  the  Englishman ;  and 
in  a  moment  he  looked  to  the  broken  harness,  saw 
what  was  the  matter,  and,  rapidly  desiring  his  Ital¬ 
ian  friend  (who  sliowed  no  disposition  to  tempt  the 
stream  himself)  to  drive  on  rapidly  to  Sarzana  and 
order  abundant  fires,  he  set  himself  to  repair  the 
mischief  with  straps  from  the  portmanteaus,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  unaccustomed  savages  whom  he 
pressed  into  his  service,  and  to  the  unbounded  grat¬ 
itude  and  admiration  of  Brissot. 

'The  ladies  scarcely  saw  what  was  going  on ;  but 
the  very  presence  of  an  Englishman  and  an  officer 
reassured  them ;  and  when  their  carriage  resumed  its 
equilibrium,  and  the  oxen  began  slowly  to  move  it 
forwards,  before  there  had  beei)  time  to  bring  rope 
from  Spezzia,  they  knew  whose  resource  and  promp 
titude  they  had  to  thank. 

At  last  the  carriage,  with  the  ladies  still  in  it,  was 
safely  stowed  away  on  boanl  the  large  flat-bottomed 
boat  which  is  ferried  across  the  main  stream,  and 
which  makes  slow  progress  against  the  powerful 
current 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  very  wet,”  said  the  English¬ 
man,  eoming  to  the  window. 

“  Not  materially,  thank  you,”  said  Blanche. 

“  Only  mamma,”  said  Mary,  “  who  chose  to  sit 
with  her  feet  in  the  water.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  enough,”  said 
Mrs.  Leslie.  “lam  sure  you  saved  our  lives.” 

“  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  so  much  as  that,” 
said  the  young  man,  smiling.  “  I  don’t  think  you 
were  in  any  real  danger.” 

“  We  were  in  a  great  deal  of  fear,  at  all  events,” 
said  Blanche,  laughing.  “  I  don’t  think  I  ever  felt 
frightened  before.” 

“  Then  indeed  you  behaved  like  a  heroine ;  for  I 
did  not  hear  any  approaeh  to  a  scream.” 

“  Except  from  me,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Leslie ;  “  I 
never  could  stand  cold  water.” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  too  much  of  it,  dear 
mamma,”  said  Mary,  anxiously :  “  how  you  shiver ; 
you  are  drenched  through !  I  do  hope  you  have 
not  caught  cold.” 

“  Quick,  quick !  get  to  Sarzana  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  said  the  Engli^man,  expediting  as  much  as  he 
could  the  tardy  process  of  landing  and  harnessing, 
and  then  mounting  the  scat  by  the  vetturino.  His 
presence  seemed  to  put  a  little  mettle  both  into 
driver  and  horses,  ana  it  was  not  long  before  they 
arrived. 

“  I  hope  there  is  a  good  fire  for  these  ladies,  and 
plenty  of  hot  water,”  said  he,  in  excellent  Italian, 
to  the  obsequious  padrone  ;  “  they  have  got  wet  in 
the  Magra.” 

“  All  ready,  eccelenza :  the  other  signore  ordered 
it ;  if  these  ladies  will  follow  me.” 

The  Englishman,  without  waiting  for  a  word  of 
thanks,  hurried  them  to  the  door  of  their  apart¬ 
ment,  and  took  his  leave.  There  they  were  much 
comforted  at  the  sight  of  what  seemed  half  a  tree 
already  blazing  on  the  hearth,  while  men  and  maids 
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in  abundance  were  proflTering  ho^  water  and  warm-  I 


Trtiese  last  were  much  to  the  purpoiie ;  for  Mrs. 
Leslie,  at  least,  was  so  thoroughly  drowned  as  to  be 
fit  for  nothing  but  bed,  cspeciuly  as  the  luggage  had 
got  80  wet  that  almost  every  article  had  to  be  un- 

Eacked  and  hung  out  to  dry  beside  the  ample  fire, 
efore  a  change  could  be  procured.  The  ladies’ 
nuuds  were  in  great  woe  over  soaked  dresses  and 
dripping  bonnets ;  but  the  young  ladies  themselves 
bore  the  contretemps  with  smiling  philosophy,  more 
occupied,  if  the  truth  be  told,  with  speculating  on 
who  the  hero  might  be  who  had  so  opportunely 
come  to  their  rescue,  than  with  mourning  over 
the  damage  to  their  wardrobe  incurred  by  tne  mis¬ 
adventure. 

Ibeir  curiosity  as  to  their  benefactor  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  be  then  satisfied  ;  for  when, 
after  drying,  and  dressing,  and  dining,  they  inquired 
for  him,  they  were  told  that  he  had  only  just  stayed 
to  change  his  dress<  and  then  had  driven  on  with  his 
companion  towards  Pietra  Santa,  en  route  for  Pisa 
and  Florence. 


“  Well,  Blanche,  how  do  you  feel,  now  that  you 
are  starting  for  your  first  ball  ?  I  remember  I  felt 
all  in  a  cold  creep  from  head  to  foot.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Blanche,  laughing,  “  and  vexed  your 
mother,  I  know,  by  looking  like  a  piece  of  faded 
waxwork,  as  she  is  always  calling  you.” 

“  But  I  want  to  know  how  you  feel  yourself,  and 
that  is  just  what  you  won’t  tell  me.  Let  me  look 
at  you :  no  faded  waxwork  there,  certainly,  —  thoiuh 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  not  the  least  bit  paler 
than  usual ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse.” 

“  Like  Hamlet  to  his  mother  ?  Yon  won’t  get 
any  more  satisfaction  out  of  me  than  Mrs.  Hamlet 
did  out  of  him;  here,  —  feel,”  holding  out  her  white, 
bracelettcd  wrist 

“  It  temperately  keeps  time,”  smd  Mary,  “  I  can¬ 
not  deny  it ;  but  don’t  you  foel  in  the  least  as  if 
something  were  going  to  happen  ?” 

“  O  Mary,  it  is  only  in  story-books  that  hero¬ 
ines  meet  their  destiny,  like  Cinderella,  at  their  first 
ball.”  V 

“  Is  it  only  in  story-books  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  judge ;  of  course  you  can,  who  have  been 
out  one  season  already.” 

“  Well,  not  one’s  destiny,  perhaps ;  but  things  do 
happen  at  balls  ;  and  I  should  think  in  Rome,  par¬ 
ticularly,  where  all  people  worth  knowing  are  sure 
to  turn  up,  as  mamma  says,  at  one  time  or  another. 
Suppose,  now,  we  were  to  meet  our  hero  of  the  Ma- 
gra ;  would  you  call  that  an  adventure  ?  ” 

“  A  very  likely  one  to  happen,  if  only  we  were 
going  to  an  English  house ;  he  must  be  in  Rome  by 
this  time.” 

“  No  chance  of  meeting  any  English  to-night,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  have  first-rate  introductions.” 

“  Why  should  he  not  have  first-rate  introduc¬ 
tions  ?  ” 

“  It  depends  on  who  he  is,  of  course.  'This  is  a 
very  exclusive  house ;  the  people  never  gave  a  ball 
before ;  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Principe  ;  for  balls  are  not  begun  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  I  imagine  ;  so  mamma  says, 
and  she  knows  Rome  and  Roman  ways.” 

“  Every  one  will  take  us  for  sisters,  especially  as 
we  are  dressed  alike.” 

“  Yes ;  and  as  you  are  Miss  Leslie,  and  so  much 
more  imposing,  while  I  am  only  Miss  Mary  Leslie, 


and  of  contemptible  stature,  you  will  be  set  down  for 
the  eldest,  which  I  consider  a  great  triumph,  I  be¬ 
ing  nearly  two  years  ahead.” 

“  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
coming  into  the  room,  “  and  see  if  I  approve  of 
your  appearance.” 

She  must  have  been  fastidious,  if  she  had  not 
approved  of  the  two  graceful  figures  which  stood 
before  her  for  inspection,  throwing  off  burnous  and 
shawl,  and  revealing  the  simple  tarlatan  dresses 
looped  with  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  while  a 
wreath  of  the  same  flowers  crowned  each  young 
head,  equally  becoming  to  the  dark  classic  braids  of 
the  one,  and  the  luxuriant  golden  tresses  of  the 
other.  She  was  fastidious  enough,  but  this  time  she 
did  approve  thoroughly,  and  was  well  pleased  to 
have  such  a  niece  and  daughter  to  present  to  the 
Roman  world,  of  which  she  herself,  in  her  youth, 
had  been  no  inconsiderable  ornament. 

The  two  young  English  girls  were  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated  at  the  Princess  ael  I) - ’s  ball,  and  the 

more  so  that  they  were  the  only  English,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  only  unmarried  ladies  present  They 
were  engaged  for  half  the  evening  before  they  had 
been  in  the  room  five  minutes. 

“  Signorina  mia,  mi  permitti  di  presentarle  il  Sig¬ 
nor  Colonello,”  —  something  quite  foreign  to  any 
English  name  that  was  ever  heard  of. 

Blanche  looked  up,  and  found  that  the  bride¬ 
groom  Principe  was  presenting  to  her  no  other  than 
the  hero  of  the  Magra.  She  was  sitting  at  that 
moment  by  her  aunt,  who,  though  she  had  no  idea 
what  the  name  was,  could  do  no  other  than  frankly 
extend  her  hand,  and  tell  the  gentleman  how  glad 
she  was  to  meet  him  again,  and  how  glad  she  should 
be  to  see  him  if  he  would  call  the  following  evening 
at  her  apartments  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  ball,  and  Blanche  was 
engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  for  many  dances ;  how¬ 
ever,  she  gladly  promised  her  hand  for  the  first 
dance  she  nad  free.  The  stranger  did  not  seem 
enthusiastic  about  dancing ;  for  when  he  found  that 
Mary  also  was  engaged,  he  stood  aloof,  a  mere  spec¬ 
tator,  until  the  time  came  when  he  could  claim 
Blanche  as  his  partner. 

“  Who  is  he  r  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Leslie  of  one  of  the 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 

“  Un  certo  colonello,  non  so,”  answered  she,  with 
the  peculiar  Italian  shrug ;  “  viene  da  Crimea ;  figlio 
di  milord  a  buonissima  famiglia;  ma  il  nome,  non 
lo  so.” 

“  Those  English  names  are  so  difficult,”  said  an¬ 
other  ;  “  Creco,  Creci,  mi  pare ;  che  so  to  ?  ” 

Among  the  numbers  who  were  presented  to  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  her  young  ladies  they  recognized  the 
Italian  gentleman  who  was  the  travelling  compan¬ 
ion  of  their  friend  at  the  Magra,  and  who  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  Principe  B— - — ;  but  as  the  young 
ladies  were  engaged,  and  so  unable  to  dance  with 
him,  he  merely  bowed  and  sought  a  partner  else¬ 
where,  which  was  a  disappointment,  as  some  in¬ 
formation  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  him. 

As  it  was,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  igno¬ 
rance,  promising  themselves  to  search  the  visitors’ 
book  at  Piale’s  the  next  morning,  which  Mrs.  Leslie 
felt  the  more  imperative  as  she  could  not  help  see¬ 
ing  that  the  unknown  and  Blanche  seemed  to  be 
getting  on  remarkably  well.  Blanche,  as  a  beauty 
and  an  heiress,  was  no  inconsiderable  charge ;  and 
though  her  aunt  had  assisted  her  escape  from  the 
summary  “  marrying-up  ”  which  her  simple-hearted 
guardians  had  projected,  yet  in  her  secret  soul  she 
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thought  the  match  they  had  proposed  a  very  good 
one,  and  had  resolved  that,  while  under  her  care, 
the  wilful  child  should  not  throw  herself  away  on 
any  one  of  inferior  pretensions. 

“  That  unknown  is  nice,  is  he  not  ?  ”  asked  Mary, 
after  they  had  returned  home.  “  I  was  so  sorry  I 
was  not  able  to  dance  with  him.” 

“  0  Mary !  I  never  met  any  one  half  so  nice ;  so 
gentle,  so  unboastful,  and  reserved  about  himself 
and  his  own  doings,  and  yet  so  full  of  interesting 
stories,  when  you  once  draw  him  out ;  I  could  listen 
to  him  forever.” 

“  Desdemona  ?  ”  whispered  Mary. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  with  something 
almost  sharp  in  her  voice,  “  all  soldiers  are  like  that. 
«If  you  had  waited  to  see  Herbert  Beresford,  as  you 
ought,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  just  the 
game.  1  always  heard  he  was  particularly  agree¬ 
able.” 

“Did  YOU  ask  your  friend  if  he  knew  Colonel 
Beresford?”  inquired  Mary. 

“Not  1,”  said  Blanche,  impatiently;  “we  had 
something  better  to  talk  alxiut.” 

Mrs.  Leslie  felt  slightly  anxious,  but  she  knew  her 
mAier  of  chaperon  better  than  to  let  it  appear ;  so 
she  chattered,  and  let  the  girls  chatter  as  fast  as 
they  pleased,  while  they  drank  their  tea,  and  then 
sent  tnem  off  to  bed. 

“I  shall  write  to  Lady  Beresford,  and  advise  her 
to  send  Herbert  out  here,  if  he  falls  into  the  plan.” 
Such  was  her  ultimatum,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow  in  the  gray  dawn  of  morning. 

“  Now,  mamma,”  said  Mary,  after  a  very  late 
breakfast,  “  let  us  run  across  to  Piale’s  and  discover 
our  incognito.” 

The  unenlightened  in  Roman  ways  must  be  in¬ 
formed  that  Piale  is  a  bookseller  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  that  on  his  table  lies  a  book  where 
most  of  the  English  visitors  inscribe  their  names. 

“Now  let  me  see,”  said  Mary,  while  Blanche 
looked  over  her  shoulder. 

“  Captain  Smith ;  no,  he  can’t  be  Captain  Smith, 
can  he,  mamma  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  —  why  not  ?  ” 

“  Major  Cresswell ;  —  that ’s  the  man.” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  they  said  his  name  Was  Creci,  which 
was  very  near  for  Italians.” 

“  But  they  called  him  colonel,”  objected  Blanche. 

“  The  Italians  call  every  officer  colonello.  That ’s 
the  man,  I ’m  certain.  ‘  Hdtel  d’Angleterre.’  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Blanche,  “  he  said  he  was  at  the  Hdtel 
d’Angleterre,  very  near  us.” 

“  That  settles  the  point,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie ; 
“  Cresswell :  not  a  bad  name.” 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  Mary  startled  them, 
and  she  pointed  where,  much  lower  down  on  the 
list,  stood  in  characters  unmistakably  legible  the 
name  of  “  Lieut-Col.  Honorable  Herbert  Beres¬ 
ford.” 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another  petrified.  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  Mary  could  scarcely  keep  their  counte¬ 
nances,  but  Blanche  was  in  towering  indignation. 

“  This  is  too  bad,”  she  said,  the  tears  starting  into 
her  eyes ;  “  they  have  positively  sent  him  after  me. 
I  call  this  downright  persecution.  I  will  never  be 
introduced  to  him,  —  never !  ” 

“  My  dear,  Piale  will  hear  you,”  whispered  Mrs. 
Leslie,  “  and  you  will  be  the  tmk  of  Rome.  No  one 
shall  tease  you  while  you  are  with  me ;  but  it  won’t 
hurt  you  to  meet  the  young  man  in  society  like  any 
one  else.  Come  home,  and  don’t  be  silly,  and  we  ’U 
think  what  we  had  better  do.” 


Home  they  went,  only  a  few  steps  ofiT,  and  sat 
down  to  discuss  the  matter. 

“  The  more  I  think  of  it,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  after 
trying  hard  for  a  few  minutes  to  compose  her  coun¬ 
tenance  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  grave  displeasure 
which  Blanche’s  had  assumed,  “  the  more  inexpli¬ 
cable  it  seems,  or  at  least  the  more  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  whole  affair  is  simply  accidental.  He  can’t 
have  had  time,  can  he,  to  have  ^ne  back  to 
England,  seen  his  father  and  mother,  tound  you  fled, 
and  rushed  here  after  you  ?  Only  think  how  rapidly 
we  travelled; — it  is  impossible.” 

“  They  probably  wrote  to  him  at  Malta,”  said 
Blanche. 

“No  time,”  smd  Mrs.  Leslie.  “What  was  the 
date  of  his  arrival,  Mary,  did  you  noUce  ?  ” 

“  There  was  no  date,  mamma,  of  that ;  only  Hdtel 
d’Angleterre.”  ’ 

“  Oh !  then,”  said  Blanche,  “  we  will  ask  Major 
Cresswell  about  him  when  he  comes  this  evening,  as 
he  is  at  the  same  hotel.” 

At  that  moment  Mary  started,  as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  her ;  and  shot  a  very  significant  glance  at 
her  mother,  who  responded  to  it  by  a  rapid  gesture 
enforcing  silence  as  to  the  idea  which  had  evidently 
occurred  to  both  minds  at  once. 

“  It  is  very  impertinent,”  said  poor  Blanche, 
“  and  exceedingly  annoying.” 

“  My  -dear,”  said  Mary,  “  you  cannot  complain 
that  your  enemy  has  been  very  aggressive.  Surely 
he  might  have  called  on  mamma,  if  he  had  chosen 
it,  so  old  a  finend  of  his  family.” 

“Perhaps  he  is  only  just  arrived,”  interrupted 
Blanche.  “  I  know  ^  my  pleasure  in  Rome  is 
gone  now.” 

“  Not  quite,  I  hope ;  but  come,  I  see  your  head 
is  aching ;  let  me  bathe  it  with  some  eau  de  Cologne, 
or  you  will  not  be  fit  to  see  Major  Cresswell  this 
evening.” 

IV. 

Ix  the  evening  the  ladies  were  all,  for  various 
reasons,  in  a  state  of  some  trepidation,  as  they  took 
their  seats  in  their  salon  after  their  late  dinner,  and 
began  to  expect  the  arrival  of  their  guest.  Mary 
was  excellent  on  such  occasions,  and  so,  indeed,  was 
Blanche  too,  generally,  but  just  now  she  was  more 
unhinged  than  usual,  and  felt  quite  grateful  to 
Mary  when  she  proposed  their  dro’wning  their  anx¬ 
ieties  in  a  rattling  duet. 

In  spite  of  the  rattle,  however,  they  kept  their 
ears  open,  and  at  the  first  ring  of  their  door-bell 
stoppied  with  one  accord. 

A  card  was  brought  in,  — 

“  Lieut-Colonel  Beresford  ” ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  entered  its  owner,  who 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  hero  of  the  Magra. 

At  the  first  instant  there  was  an  awkward,  t^en- 
aback  pause ;  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 

“  So  you  are  Colonel  Ber^ord  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Les¬ 
lie,  as  she  saw  that  he  looked  rather  surprised  at  his 
reception.  “  We  have  been  to-day  searching  Piale’s 
book  to  ascertain  your  identity :  we  settled  tnat  you 
could  not  be  Captajn  Smith,  but  that  you  might  be 
Major  Cresswell,  and,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why,  but 
you  were  established  in  our  minds  as  Major  Cress¬ 
well,  which  made  us  start  when  you  were  introduced 
by  another  name.” 

Colonel  Beresford  laughed  at  the  explanation, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  something  df  a 
similar  puzzle,  but  that  Piale’s  had  not  occurred  to 
him :  in  fact  he  had  not  put  his  own  name  there,  — 
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some  one  had  done  it  for  him.  He  had  forrotten 
the  number  Mrs.  Leslie  had  told  him,  but  hatf  been 
directed  to  the  apartment  of  the  Signora  Inglcsc 
with  the  dua  bellissime  aignorina,  and  had  only 
acquired  a  distinct  idea  of  her  name  just  this  mo¬ 
ment,  iirom  the  card  nailed  up  outside  her  door. 

These  mutual  explanations  proved  altogether  sat- 
isfitetory,  and  set  all  parties  at  ease.  The  evening 
passed  off  delightfully,  chiefly  in  music;  Maiy’s 
clever  playing  and  Blanche’s  beautiful  singing  were 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  when,  towards  the  end, 
the  party  Mcame  increased  by  several  Italians 
dropping  in,  Mrs.  Leslie  observed,  and  this  time 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  that  Colonel  Beresford 
took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  talking 
apart  with  Bmnche. 

“It  is  a  pity,"  he  said,  in  taking  leave,  “ that 
Cresswell  should  lose  the  great  pleasure  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  because  he  does  not  happen  to  be  me ; 
may  I  bring  him  ?  I  can  answer  lor  his  being  a 
very  nice  fellow.” 

“  0  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie ;  “  we  arc  alwaj-s 
St  home  in  the  evening  till  nine  o’clock.” 

When  he  was  gone,  the  three  ladies  gathered 
round  the  hearth  and  put  on  more  wood,  as  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  talk ;  but  for  a  few  moments  all  sat  silent 

“Blanche,  my  dear,”  at  last  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
“this  man’s  being  hero  is  pure  accident;  nothing 
else,  depend  upon  it  There  has  been  no  time  for 
communication  with  the  people  at  home :  besides, 
they  promised  me  faithfully  you  should  not  be  mo¬ 
lested.” 

“  O,  as  to  that,  mamma,”  interrupted  Maiy,  “  he 
may  have  found  out  that  Blanche  was  here,  and  come 
of  his  own  accord,  without  consulting  any  one.  It 
certainly  strikes  me  as  strange,  in  so  amiable  a  per¬ 
son  as  he  secnis  to  be,  coming  here  to  enjoy  himself 
instead  of  going  home  to  see  his  father  and  mother. 
Don’t  you  remember  he  said  something  at  that  table 
d’hdte  of  having  gone  as  far  as  Marseilles,  home¬ 
wards,  and  then  turned  back  ?  ” 

“  I  am  quite  sure,”  said  Blanche,  “  that,  be  all 
that  as  it  may,  he  has  no  idea  that  I  am  myself ;  he 
takes  ns  for  sisters.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  “  no  frecliom  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  can  be  married  against  her  will.  You 
are  safe  here  with  me,  and  he  is  a  very  pleasant  per¬ 
son,  and  will  do  to  sing  and  dance  with,  if  you  don’t 
choose  to  marry  him.  And  now  go  to  bed,  child, 
or  you  ’ll  lose  your  roses,  and  then  you  ’ll  have  to 
submit  to  being  married  for  your  money  after  all.” 


One  evening  after  another  passed  verj’  pleasantly. 
Major  Cresswell  was  intniduccd,  and  proved  to  be 
a  very  superior  man,  in  Mary’s  opinion  at  least,  and 
her  opinion  luckily  was  ri^ht,  and  he  appeared  to 
consider  her  a  verj'  delightml  young  lady.  Morning 
engagements  grew  out  of  evening  ones;  visits  to 
picture-galleries,  nding-parties  in  the  Oampagna, 
and,  as  the  days  Icngtheneil  and  brightened,  expe¬ 
ditions  to  Frascati  and  Albano  and  Tivoli,  —  all 
the  spring  pleasures  so  well  known  to  those  who 
have  nad  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a  season  in  Rome. 
'The  Misses  Leslie  were  much  sought  after,  but  by 
none  so  assiduously  as  by  Major  Cresswell  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Bercsfonl.  This  last  soon  discovered,  what  no 
one  attempted  to  conceal,  that  the  two  girls  were 
not  sisters,  but  cousins;  yet  he  evidently  had  no 
idea  that  the  Miss  Leslie  in  Rome  and  the  Miss 
lieslie,  his  father’s  ward,  were  identical.  This  was 
often  discussed  as  a  matter  of  wonder  between  Mar}- 


and  her  mother ;  as  to  Blanche,  she  very  soon  be¬ 
came  mute  on  everything  connected  with  Colonel 
Beresford. 

“  It  is  very  odd  Indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  “  that 
he  should  suspect  nothing.  I  suppose  his  mother  is 
so  glad  that  he  happens  to  have  turned  up  in  Rome, 
that  she  has  the  wit  at  last  to  hold  her  tongue,  as  I 
have  written  to  ur^e  her  to  do.” 

“  But  how  can  it  be  that  it  never  occurs  to  him, 
her  name  being  Blanche,  too  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  thing,  I  suspect ;  the  Beresfords,  you 
know,  never  call  her  Blanche,  but  Lina,  from  her 
second  name,  Caroline,  on  account  of  their  having  a 
Blanche  of  their  own.  Lady  Devereux.  I  dare  say 
they  always  wrote  of  Lina  Leslie,  if  they  ever  wrote 
to  him  about  her  at  all.”  , 

“  I  see :  well ;  it  is  manifest  enough  how  things 
are  going :  all ’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

“  All ’s  well  that  ends  well,”  echoed  her  mother, 
kissing  her  forehead,  with  a  secret  prayer  that  all 
may  end  well  for  her  also,  of  which  there  seemed 
every  probability. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  March  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
her  young  ladies  went  with  a  few  flriends  to  see  the 
Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  Colonel  Beresford  and 
M.ijor  Cresswell  were,  as  usual,  of  the  party.  As 
soon  as  Colonel  Beresford  arrived,  it  was  manifest, 
to  Blanche  at  least,  that  something  was  the  matter, 
for  a  cloud  sat  on  his  brow,  usually  so  clear  and 
open,  and  he  seemed  uncomfortable  and  abstracted, 
very  unlike  himself.  However,  he  took  his  accus¬ 
tomed  jilacc  by  her  side,  and  appeared  more  anx¬ 
ious  even  than  usual  to  converse  with  her  as  much 
apart  as  circumstances  allowed.  As  the  whole  party, 
divided  into  twos  and  threes,  wanderc<l  about  in  the 
moonlight,  it  was  not  dilRcult  to  secure  a  sufheient 
tete-a-tete  for  confidential  conversation  ;  but  it  was 
long  before  either  spoke.  At  last,  as  with  an  effort, 
“  I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  “  that  to-night  I  must  wish 
you  good  by.” 

“  (lood  by  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  must  be  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  time  to 
catch  the  direct  boat  to-morrow  night” 

“  Why  ?  has  anything  happened  to  your  father 
or  mother?  ”  asked  Blanche,  anxiously. 

“  No,  nothing.  I  may  as  well  tell  you ;  it  is  a 
qualm  of  conscience,  but  one  I  can’t  get  over.  I 
think,  after  six  years’  absence,  I  have  behaved  very 
cruelly  in  coming  here  at  all ;  and  to-day  I  have  had 
a  letter,  urging  me  to  stay  on  and  enjoy  myself.” 

“  Which  has  acted  by  contraries  ?  ”  asked  Blanche, 
inwardly  smiling. 

“  Exactly ;  it  made  me  feel  what  a  brute  I  have 
been ;  and  so  I ’m  off.” 

Blanche  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak ;  and  he 
went  on. 

“  But  I  cannot  go  without  asking  if  I  may  ever 
hope  to  meet  you  again.  I  think  you  must  have 
seen,  —  you  can  scarcely  have  mistaken  my  feelings. 
Only  just  tell  me  if  I  may  come  back  again  ;  when 
I  have  seen  my  father  and  mother,  may  I  come  back 
to  you  ?  In  short,  can  you  give  me  any  hope  ?  ” 

What  Blanche’s  answer  was  we  will  not  inquire  ; 
indeed,  it  might  be  reported  as  “  inaudible  in  the 
gallery.”  Whatever  ""it  was,  however,  it  seemed  to 
give  satisfaction,  for  the  Colonel’s  next  oliscrvation, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  entranced  silence,  was  that 
“  he  was  too  happy.” 

“  But,  Colonel  Beresford,”  said  Blanche,  at  last, 
rallying  all  her  dignity,  “  I  must  not  let  you  go 
without  explaining  everything.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  you  have  not  found  out  who  I  am.” 
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“  Who  you  are  ?  Blanche,  —  my  own  Blanche, 
I  hope.  What  can  you  mean  ?  ” 

"You  know  about  Lina  Leslie,  your  father's 
ward.” 

‘‘WeU?” 

“  My  name  is  Blanche  Caroline,  and  they  called 
me  Lina.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  He  stopped  short  and  ^azcd 
in  her  face ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  depths  of  sentiment 
in  which  they  were  plunged,  they  both  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

“  Well,  that  is  a  denouement.  My  Blanche  and 
Lina  Leslie  one  and  the  samel  My  Blanche,  I 
must  tell  you  that  Lina  has  been  my  nightmare,  my 
dread,  my  bile  noire  ;  it  was  to  escape  many Ing  you 
that  I  came  here  instead  of  going  home.” 

“  And  it  was  to  escape  marrying  you  that  I  came 
here.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  I  had  no  idea  that  they  had 
spoken  of  you.  I  got  letters  at  Marseilles,  urging 
me  to  hurry  home  and  secure  this  wonderful  heiress, 
about  whom  they  had  been  boring  my  life  out  al¬ 
ready  ;  so  I  turned  about  at  once,  and  sailed  back  to 
Genoa  in  the  very  first  packet.” 

“  They  told  me  I  was  to  marry  you ;  so  I  set 
off  at  once,  and  ran  away  here  with  my  aunt  and 
cousin.” 

“  Well,  if  that  is  not  poetical  justice,  I  don’t  know 
what  is.” 

Very  much  amused  were  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mary 
at  this  denouement,  which  even  in  the  dim  Roman 
lamplight  was  revealed  to  them  by  their  first  glance 
at  Blanche's  tell-tale  face,  as  they  drove  home. 

“  You  are  a  couple  of  undutiful  children,”  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  when  Colonel  Beresford  called  the  next 
morning,  before  starting  for  Civita  Vecchia,  “and 
do  not  deserve  for  things  to  turn  out  so  happily.” 

“  Very  true,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  and  therefore  do 
you  not  think  that  we  arc  bound  to  make  what  rep¬ 
aration  we  can  by  carrying  out  our  parents’  wishes 
as  soon  as  possible  ?  ” 

All  parties  being  at  last  agreed,  there  w.-is  noth¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  but  the  arrangements  of  lawyers  and 
dressmakers.  These,  however,  —  a  splendid  for¬ 
tune  and  proportionately  splendid  trousseau  being 
in  question,  —  were  sufficiently  tardy,  or  at  least 
would  have  been,  but  that  Major  Cresswell’s  regi¬ 
ment  was  unexpectedly  ordered  to  Corfu.  Major 
Cresswell  would  not  depart  without  Mary,  by  this 
time  his  promised  bride,  and  Blanche  would  not 
hear  of  being  married  without  Mary  for  her  brides¬ 
maid.  So  settlements  and  lace-flounces  had  to  be 
expedited,  and  early  in  the  month  of  June  Blanche 
became,  what  she  had  so  often  vowed  she  would 
rather  die  than  become,  the  wife  of  Herbert  Beres¬ 
ford. 

And  now  eight  years  have  passed,  and  neither 
party  has  repented ;  they  can  scarcely  even  regret 
the  folly  of  their  mutual  avoidance,  as  it  brought 
about  so  satisfactory  a  result,  though  they  arc  quite 
really  to  laugh  at  each  other  and  at  themselves,  and 
to  tell  their  little  ones  the  story  of  their  “  much  ado 
about  nothing.” 
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TnKUF,  is  an  anecdote  on  record  of  some  English 
visitors  to  one  of  the  continental  churches  which 
boasted  of  its  relics,  having  been  shown  a  very  old 
sword  as  one  of  its  rarest  treasures.  “What  is 
this  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  party.  “  That  sword,  sir,” 
smd  the  custodian,  “  b  the  one  with  which  Balaam 


smote  hb  obstinate  ass.”  “  Assl  ”  retorted  the  ques¬ 
tioner;  why.  Scripture  docs  not  mention  that  Ba¬ 
laam  had  a  sword,  but  only  that  he  wished  for  one.” 
“  O,  sir,”  was  the  ready  reply,  “  this  b  the  very 
sword  which  Balaam  desired  to  havel”  Without 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  authenticity  of  thb 
sword,  we  can  offer  satbfactory  proof  that  England 
possesses  a  genuine  relic  of  antiquity,  fully  six  cen¬ 
turies  older  than  the  age  of  Balaam,  which  the  late 
Baron  Bunsen  justly  declared  to  be  “the  oldest 
royal  and  human  remains  to  which  a'date  can  be 
assigned  In  the  world.”  In  a  large  glass  case,  stand¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  upper  chambers  of  our  great  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  b  to  be  seen  the  skeleton,  decently 
encased  in  its  original  burial  clothes,  of  one  Pha¬ 
raoh  Mykerinus,  and  surrounded  by  fragments  of 
the  coffin,  whereon  the  name  of  its  occupant  can  be 
easily  read  by  the  Egyptologbts  of  the  present  day; 
affording  thereby  conclusive  evidence  that  it  once 
contained  the  mummy  of  a  king  who  was  reigning 
in  Egypt  more  than  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

The  proof  of  this  may  be  thus  eimlained.  About 
two  years  ago,  Herr  Diimichen,  a  German  explorer 
of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  following  up  the  indi¬ 
cations  pointed  out  by  M.  Mariette,  a  distingubhed 
archaeologist,  discovered  on  the  buried  walb  of  the 
Temple  of  Osiris,  at  Abydos,  a  laige  tablet  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  from  the  time 
of  Mizralm,  the  grandson  of  Noah  and  founder  of 
the  Egyjitlan  monarchy,  unto  that  of  Pharaoh  Seti 
I.,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Raineses  the  Great, 
inclnding  thereby  the  chronology  of  nine  centuries ; 
viz.  from  B.  C.  2,300  to  B.  C.  1,400.  This  historical 
tablet,  by  far  the  most  important  ever  yet  discovered, 
may  be  compared  to  the  sculptured  figures  of  the 
kings  of  England  at  the  ■Crystal  Palace,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  which  we  presume,  will  aflbrd  sufficient 
evidence  to  the  wanderer  from  New  Zealand,  when 
in  the  year  of  grace  1966  he  may  be  exploring  the 
ruins  of  ancient  London,  of  the  order  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  monarchs  of  England. 

Astronomical  evidence,  moreover,  enables  us  to 
determine  the  time  of  two  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Egj’pt,  one  of  which  is  connected  with 
our  present  subject.  Sir  John  Herschcl  has  fixed 
the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh  to  the 
middle  of  the  twenty-second  centurv,  B.  C.  The 
tablet  of  Abydos  shows  that  the  tharaoh  whose 
bones  we  now  possess  succeeded  the  builder  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  with  only  two  intervening  kings. 
The  tropical  cycle  has  been  calculated  by  the  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal  at  B.  C.  2,005,  a  date  which  coin¬ 
cides  with  Abraham’s  sojourn  in  that  country.  We 
arc  therefore  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Pharaoh  Mykerinus  belong  to  the  age  to 
which  wc  have  assigned  them.  About  forty  years 
ago,  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  were  explored  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  whose  work 
affords  much  valuable  information  to  any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  Egyptian  archieology.  As 
he  was  not  present  when  these  identical  remains 
were  discovered,  he  gives  the  account  of  their  be¬ 
ing  found  in  the  words  of  his  superintendent,  who 
thus  minutely  records  the  detaib :  — 

“  By  your  request  I  send  you  the  particulars  of 
the  finding  of  the  bones,  mummy-cloth,  and  parts  of 
the  coffin  in  the  third  pyramid.  In  clearing  the 
nibbish  out  of  the  large  entrance  room,  after  the 
men  had  been  employed  there  several  days  and  had 
advanced  some  distance  towards  the  S.  E.  comer, 
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DO  parts  of  the  coffin  or  bones  could  be  found  in  the 
room.  I  therefore  had  the  rubbish,  which  had  been 
previously  turned  out  of  the  same  room,  carefully 
re-examined,  when  several  pieces  of  the  coffin  and 
the  mummy  were  found.  There  was  about  three 
feet  of  rubbish  on  the  top  of  the  lid  ;  and  from  the 
fact  of  the  bones  and  part  of  the  coffin  being  all 
found  together,  it  appeared  as  if  the  coffin  had  been 
brought  to  that  spot,  and  there  unpacked.” 

It  is  known  that  the  Saracens  broke  into  and 
plundered  the  Pyramids  during  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  Edrisi,  an  Arabian  au- 


of  the  third  Pyramid,  on  the  authority  of  one  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  sa^s :  “  After  they 
had  worked  at  it  for  six  months  with  axes,  in  great 
numbers,  hoping  to  find  treasure,  they  came  at  last, 
to  a  long  blue  heusin.  When  they  had  broken  the 
covering  of  it,  they  found  nothing  but  the  decayed, 
rotten  remeuns  of  a  man,  but  no  treasures  by  his  side, 
excepting  some  golden  tablets,  inscribed  with  charac¬ 
ters  of  a  language  nobody  could  understand.  Each 
man’s  share  of  the  profits  of  these  amounted  to  one 
hundred  dinars.” 

“  The  golden  tablets,”  inscribed  in  an  unknown 
language,  were  of  course  carried  off  by  the  plunder¬ 
ers,  who,  though  unable  to  comprehend  the  mj’s- 
teries  of  hieroglyphics,  well  understood  that  uni¬ 
versal  tongue  which  has  been  the  circulating  medium 
of  all  ages  and  all  people  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  “  The  long  blue  basin,”  in  other  words  the 
sarcophagus,  which  once  held  the  coffin  of  King 
Mykerinus,  remained  in  its  original  position,  until 
six  centuries  later  the  explorations  of  Colonel  Vyse 
took  place.  The  sarcophagas  was  then  found  to  be 
composed  of  basalt,  which  bore  a  fine  polish  of  a 
mixed  blue  and  brown  color.  The  exterior  was 
very  beautifully  carved  in  compartments,  not  unlike 
the  Doric  style,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that 
Grecian  architecture  owes  its  origin  to  Egypt. 

Unfortunately,  the  ship  containing  this  beautiful 
tomb  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  thus 
what  was  destined  for  England  became  irrecoverably 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  its  more  pre¬ 
cious  contents,  which  Edrisi  so  ignobly  describes  as 
“  the  decayed,  rotten  remains  of  a  man,”  and  which 
are  in  reality  the  veritable  bones  of  good  King 
Mykerinus,  whose  interesting  history  proves  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  are  visible  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  estimation  of  some,  the  most  valuable, 
as  they  certainly  are  the  most  ancient,  of  all  the 
archaeological  treasures  contained  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  gods  of  E^ypt  have  long  passed  away,  —  the 
tombs  of  her  kings  have  been  rifled,  —  “son  of 
Pharaoh  ”  has  become  a  byword  and  reproach  in  the 
land  which  once  was  ruled  by  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  antiquity,  but  Mfhich  no  longer  possesses  a  prince 
of  its  own,  —  Egypt  has  become  “  the  basest  of 
kingdoms,”  —  the  so-called  towns  of  Upper  Egypt 
consist  of  mud-walled  huts,  built  up  beside  her  for¬ 
mer  goreeous  temples,  and  the  most  magnificent  pal¬ 
ace-tombs  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  —  desola¬ 
tion  is  visible  on  every  side ;  —  but  the  corpse  of  the 
good  old  King  Mykerinus,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  foreign  scholar,  “  reposes  at  this  hour 
in  greater  security  than  it  did  four  thousand  years 
ago,  in  the  island,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  whose 
freedom  and  free  institutions  are  stronger  bulwarks 
than  the  ocean  which  encircles  her,  among  the  treas¬ 


ures  of  all  the  realms  of  nature,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  remains  of  human  art  May  its  rest  never  be 
disturbed,  so  long  as  the  stream  of  history  shall  roll 
on !” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Journal  pour  Torts  is  publishing  a  French 
version  of  “  Oliver  Twist,”  with  some  very  admirable 
illustrations. 

Somebody  in  Leipzig  has  invented  a  eheck  for 
runaway  horses.  A  supplemental  rein  is  attached 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  curb  of  each  horse,  and  these  . 
united  are  led  along  the  pole  through  conductors, 
and  so  brought  within  reach,  by  coming  up  through  } 
a  hole  in  the  liottom  of  the  footboanl.  When  the  ' 
horses  get  beyond  control  with  the  ordinary  reins, 
this  is  used,  and  by  pulling  it,  each  horse’s  head  is  ; 
wrenched  outward,  and  they  are  left  to  waste  their  j 
strength  in  pulling  agmnst  each  other. 

L'Un'wers  Illustre  sxya  that  the  French  Academy 
are  thinking  of  making  the  ceremonies  of  their  bi¬ 
centennial  anniversary  take  place  at  Paris,  next 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  great  exhibition.  The  same 
paper  publishes  for  the  first  time  some  verses,  which 
Theopliile  Gautier  wrote  in  September,  1831,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  young  sculptor,  Jean  Diiseigneur, 
whose  name  figured  in  the  doings  of  the  Rencontre 
school  about  that  time,  and  who  has  just  died,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  no  specimens  of  his  skill  more  re¬ 
markable  than  his  bust  of  Gautier  himself,  and  that 
of  Victor  Hugo. 

If,  during  a  recent  sale,  a  stranger  had  entered 
the  auction-room  of  that  house  in  Leicester  Square  | 
where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  formerly  resided,  he  1 
would  probably  have  experienced  very  considerable  | 
surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  going  on.  If,  too,  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  dresses  and  garments 
which  hung  in  every  direction  were  the  spoil  from 
some  Eastern  city  which  had  been  sacked,  he  might 
very  well  have  believed  the  statement.  The  sale  of 
the  theatrical  wardrobe  of  the  late  Royal  English 
Opera  Company  was  taking  place,  and  costumes  of 
every  conceivable  kind  were  being  knocked  down  to 
a  small  knot  of  people  —  half  Christian,  half  Jew  — 
who  appeared  to  treat  these  gorgeous  and  spangled 
clothes  m  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.  There 
were  harlequins’  suits,  clowns’  suits,  and  thrillingly- 
sensational  demons’  garments,  which  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  complete  by  any  aspirant  to  histrionic  lame 
for  25s.  each,  or  at  least  not  more  than  30s.  The 
dresses  of  forty  beautiful  fairies  realized  only  bs.  6d. ; 
and  a  magnificent  Charles  H.  suit,  ruffled  and  laced, 
brought  only  50s.  The  wardrolie  was  very  strong 
in  Chinese  Mandarins’  dresses,  all  fully  padded,  and 
doublets  and  jerkins  could  be  had  by  the  dozen. 

“  Eight  tights  in  a  lot  ”  was  a  curious  item  to  specu¬ 
late  in ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  a  mysterious  ma¬ 
gician’s  dress,  covered  all  over  with  glittering  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  was  secured  by  a  well-known  spiritualist; 
but  this  was  only  a  report  in  the  room.  Ladies’  slips 
and  Elizabethan  trunks  were  prominent  items ;  but 
the  strangest  article  was  a  very  terrible  green  devil 
which  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  his  tail.  The  cata¬ 
logue  enumerating  these  “  properties  ”  would  puzzle 
any  non-professional ;  but  tne  buyers,  surrounded  by 
these  garments  of  departed  demons,  clowns,  fairies, 
and  magicians,  haggled  and  bid  and  jostled  each 
other  as  if  all  mysteries  were  known  to  them.  To 
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frerr  Satord^, 
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the  stranger,  unaccustomed  to  such  sights,  the  sale 
was  a  puzzle.  The  costumes  of  all  periods  and 
classes  of  society  hung  around  the  room,  and,  in  the 
middle,  the  lessee  of  l^tley’s  and  a  tew  other  theat¬ 
rical  celebrities,  might  be  seen  surrounded  by  the 
children  of  Israel. 

At  the  sale  of  the  late  John  Leech’s  drawings, 
which  took  place  in  London  some  months  since, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  of  the  largest  buyers. 
These  original  drawings  have  recently  been  framed, 
and  now  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  Prince’s  favorite 
apartment  at  Marlborough  House. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  Illmtrirte  Zehung  of 
Leipzig,  that  the  once  famous  Sophie  Schroeder, 
whose  histrionic  triumphs  reflected  so  much  credit 
on  the  Gierman  stage  in  days  long  past,  celebrated 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday  on  the  1st  of  March,  and 
received  many  congratulatory  missives,  and  among 
them  one  from  King  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria. 

A  VERY  curious  optical  instrument,  says  the  Lon¬ 
don  Review,  has  been  invented  by  M.  Roudin.  It 
is  termed  an  iridiscope,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
detection  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  humors  of  the 
eye.  It  consists  simply  of  a  concave  shell,  having  a 
small  aperture  in  its  centre.  The  patient  uses  the 
iridiscope  himself  in  the  following  manner.  The 
instrument  being  placed  upon  the  eye,  he  looks 
through  the  aperture  at  difiused  light,  and  if  the 
humors  of  the  eye  be  altered  in  character,  minute 
particles  will  be  seen  floating  in  the  field  of  vision. 
M.  Houdin  says  its  principle  is  something  like  that 
upon  which  a  water  carafe  is  held  up  to  the  light  to 
detect  whether  its  contents  are  pure. 

An  amusing  story  is  now  going  the  round  of  the 
Paris  clubs.  It  appears  that  a  short  time  ago  a 
foreign  prince  made  a  heavy  bet  that  he  would  be 
arrested  by  the  police  without  committing  any 
offence  whatever,  or  in  any  way  provoking  the  au¬ 
thorities.  The  bet  having  been  taken  by  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Club,  the  prince  went  to  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  cafes  in  Paris,  dressed  in  a  bat¬ 
tered  hat,  a  ragged  blouse,  and  boots  all  in  holes, 
and,  sitting  down  at  one  of  the  tables,  ordered  a 
cup  of  coffee.  The  waiters,  however,  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  so  suspicious-looking  a  customer ;  upon  which 
the  prince  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  showed 
them  a  bundle  of  bank-notes.  The  proprietor  then 
ordered  the  coffee  to  be  served,  sending  meanwhile 
to  the  nearest  police-station  for  a  sergent-de-ville. 
The  prince  was  duly  arrested  and  taken  to  the  com¬ 
missary  of  police,  where  he  stated  who  he  was,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  to  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  made  the  bet  to  prove  his  identity.  A  similar 
story  was  told  at  Vienna  some  time  ago  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  Prince  Szandar,  M.  de  Metternich’s  son-in- 
law,  who,  in  order  to  make  his  arrest  quite  sure, 
took  the  bank-notes  out  of  his  boots. 

The  following  characteristic  letter,  addressed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  to  the  editor  of  The  (London) 
Athenaum,  contains  some  interesting  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  production  of  the  “  Pickwick  Papers.” 

OiD’s  niLL  Placi,  March  28,  1868. 

As  the  author  of  the  “  Pickwick  Papers”  (and  of  one 
or  two  other  books),  I  send  you  a  few  facts,  and  no  com¬ 
ments,  having  reference  to  a  letter  signed  “  K.  Seymour,” 
which  in  your  editorial  discretion  you  published  last 
week. 

Mr.  Seymour  the  artist  never  originated,  suggested, 
or  in  any  way  had  to  do  with,  save  as  illustrates'  of  what 
I  devised,  an  incident,  a  chuacter  (except  the  sporting 


tastes  of  Mr.  Winkle),  a  name,  a  phrase,  or  a  word,  to 
be  found  in  the  “  Pickwick  Papers.” 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Seymour’s  nandwriting,  I  believe,  in 
my  life. 

I  never  even  saw  Mr.  Seymour  but  once  in  my  life, 
and  that  was  within  eight-and-forty  hours  of  his  un¬ 
timely  death.  Two  persons,  both  still  living,  were  pres¬ 
ent  on  that  short  occasion. 

Mr.  Seymour  died  when  only  the  firsi  twenty-four 
printed  pages  of  the  “  Pickwick  Papers  ”  were  pub¬ 
lished  ;  I  think  before  the  next  three  or  four  pages  were 
completely  written ;  I  am  sure  before  one  subsequent 
line  of  the  book  was  invented.  % 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  “  Pickwick 
Papers,”  published  in  October,  1847,  I  thus  described 
the  origin  of  that  work  :  “  I  was  a  young  man  of  three- 
and-twenty,  when  the  present  publishers,  attracted  by 
some  pieces  I  was  at  that  time  writing  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  newspaper  (of  which  one  series  had  lately  been 
collected  and  published  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by 
my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  George  Cruikshank),  waited 
upon  me  to  projiose  a  something  that  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  shilling  numbers,  —  then  only  known  to  me, 
or,  I  believe,  to  anvbody  else,  by  a  dim  recollection  of 
certain  interminable  novels  in  that  form,  which  used, 
some  tive-and- twenty  years  ago,  to  be  carried  about  the 
country  by  pedlers,  and  over  some  of  which  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  have  sned  innumerable  tears,  before  I  served  my 

apprenticeship  to  Life . The  idea  propounded  to  me 

was  that  the  monthly  something  should  be  a  vehicle  for 
certain  plates  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  there 
was  a  notion,  either  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  hu¬ 
morous  artist,  or  of  my  visitor  (I  forget  which),  that  a 
“  Nimrod  Club,”  the  members  of  which  were  to  go  out 
shooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting  themselves 
into  difficulties  through  their  want  of  dexterity,  would 
be  the  best  means  of  introducing  these.  I  objected,  on 
consideration,  that  although  bom  and  partly  bred  in  the 
country  I  was  no  great  sportsman,  except  in  regard  of 
all  kinds  of  locomotion ;  that  the  idea  was  not  novel, 
and  had  been  already  much  used ;  that  it  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  better  for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the 
text ;  and  that  1  should  like  to  take  my  own  way,  with 
a  freer  range  of  English  scenes  and  people,  and  was 
afraid  I  should  ultimately  do  so  in  any  case,  whatever 
course  I  might  prescribe  to  myself  at  starting.  My 
views  being  deferred  to,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
wrote  the  first  number ;  from  the  proof-sheets  of  which 
Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of  the  Club,  and  that 
happy  portrait  of  its  founder,  by  which  he  is  always 
recognized,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  made  him  a 
reality.  I  connected  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  club,  becanse 
of  the  original  suggestion,  and  I  put  in  Mr.  Winkle  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Seymour.  We  started  with 
a  number  6f  twenty-four  pages  instead  of  thirty-two, 
and  four  illustrations  in  lien  of  a  couple.  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour’s  sudden  and  lamented  death  before  the  second 
number  was  published  brought  about  a  quick  decision 
upon  a  point  already  in  agitation ;  the  number  became 
one  of  thirty-two  pages  with  two  illustrations,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  to  the  end.” 

In  July,  1849,  some  incoherent  assertions  made  by 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  course  of  certain  en¬ 
deavors  of  hers  to  raise  money,  induced  me  to  address  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Chapman,  then  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  business-partner  in  the  original  firm  of  Chapman  & 
Hall,  who  first  published  the  “  Pickwick  Papers,”  re¬ 
questing  him  to  inform  me  in  writing  whether  the  fore¬ 
going  statement-was  correct. 

In  Mr.  Chapman’s  confirmatory  answer,  immediately 
written,  he  reminded  me  that  I  had  given  Mr.  Seymour 
more  credit  than  was  his  due.  “  As  this  letter  is  to  be 
historical,”  he  wrote,  “  I  may  as  well  claim  what  little 
belongs  to  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  is,  the  figure  of 
Pickwick.  Seymour’s  first  sketch,”  made  from  the  proof 
of  my  first  chapter,  “was  of  a  long,  thin  man.  The 
present  immortal  one  he  made  from  my  description  of  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Bichmond." 

Chxrles  Dickens. 
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I  An  English  paper,  in  recording  a  singular  case  of 
■nicide,  sa^-s :  “  It  u  not  unlikely  that  we  first  idea 
of  the  guillotine  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Charles 
Yollance,  who  has  just  committed  suicide  here  in 
London  by  means  of  such  a  machine,  was  taken 
fiom  the  reports  given  In  most  of  the  Continental 
newspapers,^  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  death  of  M. 
Couvreux,  a  French  gentleman.  It  appears  that 
this  unfortunate  man  was  possessed  of  two  ideas, — 
a  life  of  perfect  virtue,  and  death  without  pain. 

collected  every  work  upon  the  guillotine,  and  in 
duo  time  constructed  one  in  his  oedroom  on  the 
most  approved  principles,  the  axe  weighing  nearly 
150  lbs.  Cats  and  fowls  belongii^  to  we  neighbors 
were  occasionally  missed,  and  with  these,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  were  performed  his  earliest  experiments. 
Splendid  curtains  were  next  hung  around  the  in¬ 
strument  of  death,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  M. 
Couvreux,  attired  in  white  flannel,  lay  down,  face 
uppermost,  under  the  machine.  In  the  morning, 
the  body  was  found  in  this  position,  the  head  having 
been  struck  off  on  to  a  pillow  of  eider-down  laid 
for  the  purpose.  The  will,  dividing  his  property 
amongst  the  hotel  servants,  is  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  the  subject  of  a  legal  dispute.  From  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  preparations  made  %  Yollance,  it  seems 
I  more  than  probable  that  he  had  taken  his  ghastly 
{  lesson  fixim  Couvreux.” 


IN  LONDON,  MARCH,  1866. 

I  To-Dat  the  streets  are  dull  and  dreary, 

I  Heavily,  slowly,  the  rain  is  falling, 

I  I  hear  around  me,  and  am  weary, 

The  people  murmuring  and  calling ; 

The  gloomy  room  is  full  of  faces. 

Firelight  shadows  are  on  the  floor. 

And  the  deep  wind  cometh  fixim  country  places, 
And  the  rain  hath  a  voice  I  would  hear  no  more. 
Ah,  wearj'  days  of  windy  weather  I 
And  will  the  rain  cease  never,  never  I 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together. 

In  that  lost  life  that  lives  forever ! 

I  If  TOndcr,  where  the  clouds  p^  slowly. 

The  face  for  which  my  soul  is  sighing 
Should  smile  upon  me,  I  should  solely 
Cover  my  face  in  terror,  crying ;  — 

He  nurst  his  boy  in  days  departed 
In  such  a  firelight  long  am. 

And  I  am  dull  and  human-hearted, 

And ’t  is  hard  to  feel  that  he  loved  me  so ! 

Ah,  weary  days  of  windy  weather  1 
And  will  the  rain  cease  never,  never  I 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together. 

In  that  lost  life  that  lives  forever ! 

Ah,  sad  and  slow  the  nun  is  falling,  — 

And  singing  on  seems  sad  without  him  ! 

Ah,  wearily  the  wind  is  calling  I 
Would  that  mine  arms  were  round  about  him ! 


For  the  world  rolls  on  with  air  and  ocean 
Wetly  and  windily  round  and  round. 

And  sleeping  he  feeleth  the  sad  still  motion 
And  dreameth  of  me,  though  his  sleep  be  sound  I 
Ah,  weary  days  of  windy  weather  1 
And  will  the  rain  cease  never,  never  I 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together. 

In  that  lost  life  that  lives  forever ! 

I  sing,  because  my  heart  is  aching. 

With  hollow  sounds  around  me  ringing: 

Ah,  nevermore  shall  he  awaking 
Yearn  to  the  Singer  and  the  Sin^ng  ! 

Yet  sleep,  my  father,  calm  and  breathless. 

And  if  thou  dreamest,  dream  on  in  joy ! 

While  over  thy  grave  walks  Love  the  deathless. 
Stir  in  the  dai^ness  and  bless  thy  boy  ! 

Ah,  weary  days  of  windy  weather ! 

And  trill  the  rmn  cease  never,  never  I 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together^ 

In  that  lost  life  that  lives  forever ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


TOO  LATE. 

Ay,  I  saw  her,  we  have  met, — 

Married  eyes  how  sweet  they  be. 

Are  you  happier,  Margaret, 

Than  you  might  have  been  with  me? 

Silence !  make  no  more  ado  I  — 

Did  she  think  I  should  forget  ? 

Matters  nothing,  though  I  knew, 

Margaret,  Margaret 

Once  those  eyes,  full  sweet,  full  shy. 

Told  a  certain  thing  to  mine ; 

What  they  told  me  I  put  by, 

O,  so  careless  of  the  sign. 

Such  an  easy  thing  to  take 
And  I  did  not  want  it  then ; 

Fool !  I  wish  my  heart  would  break. 

Scorn  is  hard  on  hearts  of  men. 

Scorn  of  self  is  bitter  work, 

Each  of  us  has  felt  it  now. 

Bluest  skies  she  counted  mirk. 

Self-betrayed  of  eyes  and  brow ; 

As  for  me,  I  went  my  way. 

And  a  ^ttcr  man  drew  nigh. 

Fain  to  earn,  with  long  essay. 

What  the  winner’s  hand  threw  by. 

Matters  not  in  deserts  old. 

What  was  bom,  and  waxed,  and  yearned. 

Year  to  year  its  meaning  told, 

I  am  come, — its  deeps  are  learned, — 

Come,  but  there  is  naught  to  say,  — 

Married  eyes  with  mine  have  met. 

Silence !  O,  I  had  my  day, 

Margaret,  Margaret 

Jean  Ingelow. 


& 


